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ACHIEVEMENT VERSUS POSSIBILITY 


Opening address to the Sixth National Convention of the American 
Association of University Women 


By MARY E. WOOLLEY 
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ney. mal | HE president of the Associa- for an interview on the Association, 
@ 2 tion at the last biennial struck looked up in surprise after a few minutes, 
iy ai a note for which her suc-_ saying, “‘Why, I had no idea the Associa- 
Nae Sa} cessor is grateful when she tion was anything like this. It cer- 
said that she was not going to make a_ tainly has changed since I knewit."’ A 
report, but rather discuss certain external similar comment might be made by many 
and internal matters. We are fortunate of us having known it from the old 
in having a staff of experts who know A.C. A. days. 
whereof they speak in matters executive, I should like to stress this achievement 
financial, educational, and international. from three points of view—the first, to 
I commend their reports to you for their borrow a much overworked word in 
interest as well as for their information. America, that of efficiency. Efficiency as 
As for myself, I am going to follow in a means to an end is a most desirable 
the footsteps of Mrs. Reinhardt and characteristic; its danger lies in being 
wander from the ‘“‘straight and narrow made an end in itself. No one is in a 
path’’ of statistics into the ‘‘flowery better position to judge the efficiency of 
meadows”’ of deductions from and com- this organization than its president and 
ments upon those facts. I am glad to have an opportunity of en- 
I have chosen as my subject ‘‘Achieve- lightening you in public on this phase. 
ment versus Possibility’’ in order to look Our Association is an efficiently-run ma- 
backward and yet not lose the chance fora chine, as anyone who visits national 
forward look. It would be strange if the Headquarters can testify. Secretaries and 
members of the Association fully realized comptroller with their staffs have made 
the achievement of the organization. possible a business administration which 
Last year a representative of the press, could not otherwise be achieved. 
herself a college woman, who had come Following the last biennial, the office 
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of the international relations secretary 
was transferred to national Headquarters 
and last autumn the central office for the 
Fellowship Fund campaign was estab- 
lished there. This centralizing of several 
activities of the Association means a long 
step forward in economy as well as effi- 
ciency. From the point of view of cor- 
respondence alone, the gain is great, 
avoiding duplication of letters, and varia- 
tion in answers, with consequent mis- 
understandings. There are other impor- 
tant committees which would also gain 
from having the secretarial work concen- 
trated at Headquarters. 

The second achievement is educational. 
That might seem a natural development 
to expect from an association of university 
women. From the beginning of the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae there was 
emphasis upon the ‘maintenance of high 
standards of education,’’ and since the 
appointment of an educational secretary 
that advance has been marked. The 
report of the educational secretary will 
speak for itself, but I wish to call atten- 
tion to the various lines along which the 
Association has been traveling. The 
branches can testify to the value of the 
programs, and _ bibliographies 
prepared for them, emphasizing not only 
preschool, elementary, and adolescent edu- 
cation, but also adult training. The 
educational influence of the Association 
has extended beyond our own borders. 
Our educational secretary has been chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Washington Child Research Center, 
opened in February, 1928, the purpose 
being ‘research in child development and 
parent education.’’ She was also chair- 
man of the committee responsible for the 
1929 Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, a piece of 
work which it is not extravagant to 


outlines, 
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characterize as ‘‘mammoth.’’ Any one 
disposed to challenge that characteriza- 
tion, I challenge to an examination of the 
Yearbook and a willingness to go and do 
likewise! 

There are other educational activities 
too numerous for more than a mere 
mention, such as the writing and pub- 
lishing of bulletins and programs and out- 
lines; the attendance at meetings, sectional 
and state and branch, within the Associa- 
tion; committees and conferences both 
within and without it; the distribution of 
material, not only to the forty-eight 
states of the mainland but also to Hawaii 
and the Philippines, and to China, India, 
Africa, Canada, England, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Russia, Chile, and Italy; 
the answering of innumerable questions. 

The programs, study outlines, and bib- 
liographies of our international secretary 
are familiar to many of you. The edu- 
cated citizen of to-day should be in a posi- 
tion to form his or her own opinion on 
international impossibility 
without an intelligent understanding of 
international questions. The groups 
formed for this study thus become not 
only a means of individual culture but 
also an avenue of international 
standing. 


affairs—an 


under- 


That understanding is strengthened in 
other ways, notably through our member- 
ship in the International Federation of 


University Women, with its varied 
activities, bringing the university women 
of the world into close touch with one 
another. 

To go into detail with regard to the 
work of our international relations secre- 
tary, in which she has been so successful 
these two years, would anticipate her 
own report; and comment upon the most 
important phase, at present, of our educa- 


tional and international effort, namely, the 
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Fellowship Fund, I wish to reserve for the 
“forward look.”’ , 

The foregoing is a sketchy outline of 
what is being accomplished at Head- 
quarters; I am not attempting even to 
sketch what is being done by sections, 
states, and branches. The semi-annual 
meetings of the Board of Directors and 
occasional visits to “‘the field’’ are the 
greatest encouragement to your presiding 
officer. You know for yourselves what 
you have done and what you are planning 
to do much better than I can tell you. 

It is well for us during these days to 
take the backward look, be grateful for our 
achievement, and go forward, encouraged 
by it. But—go forward! Whatever has 
been done is an augury of what may be 
done. Our achievement only points the 


way to our possibility. Let us forecast 
what we might do, considering first, 
efficiency. There are two points which I 
wish to stress under this heading: the 


first is increased centralization. It would 
seem strange to have a college divide its 
functions,—have, for example, its cor- 
respondence with the applicants for ad- 
mission in one part of the country, with 
its applicants for fellowships in another, 
and both away from the chief adminis- 
trative offices of the institution. The 
illogicality of that arrangement strikes us 
at once in the college; it has failed to 
impress us in the Association because 
“it has always been so,’’ and even college 
women have a strain of conservatism! 

A second ‘‘c’’ which would make for 
efficiency is concentration. ‘Off with 
his head,’ cried the Duchess when she 
wished to dispense with the undesirable. 
“On with a committee,’’ we exclaim when 
we wish to add the desirable! ‘‘I do not 
like American history, it is too cluttered 
up with Adamses,’’ complained the then- 
little daughter of Samuel McChord Croth- 


” 
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ers (with apologies to our present Secre- 
tary of the Navy!). A tendency of Ameri- 
can organizations is to ‘‘clutter up’’ with 
committees. The Board of Directors has 
realized this tendency and is following the 
policy of fewer committees and greater 
concentration in the hands of the standing 
committees. 

Our educational possibility, what may 
be said of that? May I preface by calling 
attention to the difficulty of defining its 
boundaries. From one point of view, 
every good cause might be championed as 
“educational,’’ and your Committee on 
Educational Policy has by no means an 
easy task in defining these boundaries. 

I should like to emphasize three con- 
siderations in our educational possibil- 
ity,—the first, a reminder that in our 
thirty thousand members and more, is 
represented a wide variety of interest and 
needs. As college women we are not 
immune to the very human failing of 
self-centeredness, a conviction that our 
interests must be the interests. Education 
all along the line, from the preschool 
child to the scholar of distinction, comes 
within our ken. 

My second emphasis is an increasing 
influence upon our standards of education 
in this country and their attainment—not 
an easy goal to reach! The chairman of 
the Committee on Educational Policies 
recently said something like this (with 
apologies to Miss Comstock for failing 
to give her exact words!): ‘‘When I con- 
template educational conditions in this 
country, I realize what a field for effort 
as an educational institution the Associa- 
tion has before it.’’ A difficult task 
indeed, but a challenging one. 

My third emphasis is the obligation 
resting upon us to help in the discovery 
and development of exceptional ability; 
frankly, a plea for the Fellowship Fund. 
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From first to last in this biennial, the 
changes will be rung upon that fund, with 
no apologies for the ringing! It has been 
vividly presented to you as an ideal—Miss 
Gunther has rendered invaluable service 
all along the line—but I wonder whether 
as yet we have grasped the responsibility 
resting upon each one of us to realize that 
ideal. I am sure that we have magnified 
the difficulty of that realization. “A 
million dollars in two years—think of it!’’ 
Yes, think of it. Taking an under- 
estimate of our membership, thirty thou- 
sand, that would mean a per capita gift of 
thirty-three dollars and thirty-three and 
one-third cents or sixteen dollars and sixty- 
six and two-thirds cents each year. Of 
course there are members who can not add 
to their other obligations and equally of 
course there are members who could but 
will not. On the other hand, there are 
many who can maintain the average by 
giving fifty dollars, one hundred, five 
hundred, one thousand, five thousand. 
Some of you have already done that and, 
in several instances, have helped toward 
the expenses of the campaign, reduced to 
the “‘irreducible minimum’’ but making a 
demand which the regular income should 


not and can not meet. The accomplish- 


ments of the executive and Fellowship 
Fund secretaries have been remarkable but 
only a fraction of what might be achieved 
had they the “‘wherewithal.”’ 

We have repeatedly emphasized the need 


of encouraging unusual ability, that 
women, as well as men, may be outstand- 
ing in science and in other lines of pro- 
ductive scholarship. This morning, I 
want to speak about the value of fellow- 
ships *‘out of the mouths’’ of those who 
have held them, who tell us ‘‘What a 
fellowship has meant to me.” 

‘“The relief of the mind from the in- 
evitable daily necessities of human exist- 
ence fosters whole-hearted devotion to 


scholarly pursuits. Even a small fellow- 
ship may ‘bridge a gap’ and make possible 
the immediate continuation of an impor- 
tant investigation which might otherwise 
be delayed indefinitely.”’ 

“*It gave me experience, a broader inter- 
national understanding, education, free- 
dom to work and play, and opportunity to 
see the productions of some of the world’s 
greatest masters. It offered me contact 
with Europe’s most famous scientists.”’ 

“It made a sort of bond between those 
whom I knew in Europe and myself. It 
linked my manner of living with theirs. 
Thus, not only did my fellowship give 
me the opportunity to complete my 
education, but it gave me the opportunity 
of experiencing life, viewing and acquaint- 
ing myself with the other half of the 
world. And with this as a reward of 
earning a fellowship I can place no value 
upon the gift, for it is inestimable.” 

“Two convictions in these first months 
have been growing upon me: first, the 
increasing need of international experience 
and understanding on the part of students 
and scholars from all countries; and second, 
the especial need of American students to 
acquire an international consciousness 
which shall leaven our national egocen- 
trism, without lessening appreciation of 
our great advantages and opportunities. 
The ignorance of the average British 
student whom I have met about America 
is appalling. But the oblivion of the 
average American student touching 
Europe is more so and more dangerous 
because less often stirred by a lively 
curiosity. American students increasingly 
see the exterior of Europe and the world, 
but only a prolonged and independent 
stay can reveal to them the interior and 
vital part of any section of it. This for 
our future teachers and scholars will be 
essential.”’ 

These statements lead to the last and 













from my own point of view, the most 
important “‘possibility’’ of the Associa- 
tion; that is, the international. I say 
“‘most important”’ because all other possi- 
bilities for advance, not only in this Asso- 
ciation but in all human organizations, 
rest ultimately upon an_ international 
relationship such as the world has never 
before known, or needed, as it needs it 
to-day, an international relationship based 
not upon force, but upon insight, under- 
standing, sympathy, friendship. 

The secretary of the Committee on 
International Relations, in her report to 
the Board of Directors concerning the 
Council meeting at Madrid last Septem- 


YOUNG man asked me the 
other day if I did not think 
ee that our international work is 
Vso leading towards uniformity. 
I answered emphatically, ‘‘No.’” But in 
a way he was right and I was wrong. He 
was thinking of languages, and he pointed 
out to me, what is undoubtedly true, that 
several of the languages have acquired a 
number of words from other languages 
since the Great War. You recall how the 
English Tommies very soon learned 
enough French to say “‘Fini n’a pou” 
instead of “‘C’est fini. Il n’y a plus.” 
And there are in the American language 
to-day many more French words than 
there were before the war, as there are in 
the French language many more English 
and American expressions than there 
were before the war. But I do not think 
this really means uniformity. I think 


HAS 
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ber, said, ““The general impression gained 
from participating in the Council meeting 
was that the American Association of 
University Women should become more 
conscious of its corporate membership in 
the International Federation of University 
Women.” 

We have the honor of welcoming to this 
biennial the president of the International 
Federation, who symbolizes that world 
unity of university women significant not 
only to them as a group but to the very 
future of civilization. Our possibility as 
a force in international understanding is 
unlimited. May we have the vision and 
the strength to realize it. 





that these words and phrases will very 
soon be so different from their original 
meaning that they will hardly be recog- 
nized as foreign elements. 

Nevertheless we must undoubtedly ad- 
mit that very much of the work of the 
Institute for Intellectual Cooperation is 
trying to promote a certain uniformity. 
Especially when we think of transporta- 
tion, postal and telegraph service, and of 
the work of public health in the various 
countries, we recognize that much of the 
work done by the League of Nations has 
been of this kind, and so also was a good 
deal of the work done by different inter- 
national organizations before the war. 

But when I replied to my questioner 
with an emphatic negative, I had in mind 
another side of international life which is 
not less real—the diversity of life in our 
epoch. If, for instance, we think of 
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scientific publications, then this diversity 
is very obvious. Scientific papers are 
published now in many more languages 
than before the war; Italian, Dutch, 
Russian, Spanish—all are used much more 
than before the war when French, Ger- 
man, and English nearly always sufficed 
to cover the field; or we may go back to 
the Middle Ages when Latin was the one 
language of science. Many of the signif- 
icant phases of the life of our own times 
are expressions of this diversity, as, for 
example, the feminist movement. Even 
our Federation of University Women is 
differentiated from organizations of uni- 
versity men. Nor do we want to work 
towards any uniformity when we think 
of those things that express national 
individuality. We donot want to rebuild 
the old cathedrals to transform them into 
modern churches. We do not want to 
deprive any nation of any of its national 
oddities. We may not always like their 
national characteristics, but we would 
rather have them with all their differ- 
ences than have these national and racial 
characteristics blotted out. 


A woman who loves her country very 
dearly talked to me of her fear of seeing 
the culture and national expression of her 
country swallowed by the much larger 


countries in the neighborhood. I told 
her that I did not think it possible to 
make an old culture disappear. And I 
talked to her about the little country of 
Estonia, one of those that came into inde- 
pendent existence after the Great War. 
It is a small country of only a little more 
than one million inhabitants, which has 
for centuries been under the dominance of 
foreign powers—Danes, then Swedes, and 
then the German land owners, who kept 
the Estonians in economic dependence as 


peasants and servants. Still worse was it 
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when, under the Russian government, 
they were not permitted to use their own 
language. The few intellectuals in the 
country tried hard to find some way to 
help the people to keep a feeling of na- 
tionality. It was difficult, because they 
were not permitted to speak in Estonian 
and many of them did not even understand 
the Russian language. But they found a 
way out. It was not forbidden to sing 
in Estonian, and so they collected the old 
Estonian folklore and folksongs, and 
every time there was a meeting (and 
meetings were called much more frequently 
than before) there would be some talk in 
Russian and then the people would all 
sing in Estonian. Every summer they 
would try to meet for song festivals in 
the different parts of the country, and 
every five years they had large national 
song festivals. This summer the ninth 
of these national song festivals was held. 
I went over to Estonia for this festival, 
taking with me sixty Norwegian girls, 
graduates and undergraduates, members 
of our choral society at the University of 
Oslo. It was a unique experience to see 
in the old town of Reval in Estonia, fif- 
teen thousand singers, men and women, 
in their picturesque national dress, com- 
ing from all parts of the country, from the 
Russian border and from the Latvian 
border, from the interior and from the 
islands of the Baltic Sea, and all singing 
as with one voice the old Estonian folk- 
songs. And we Norwegians walked up 
to the platform and sang three of the 
songs with them. We had worked hard 
to learn to sing these three folksongs in 
Estonian. It is a difficult language, differ- 
ent from the languages of the northern 
countries. But Iam sure that these sixty 
girls from Norway took home with them 
a very valuable experience. They had 
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not only received a friendly welcome, but 
they had seen and felt something of the 
innermost soul of the Estonian nation. 
Traveling from one country to another 
makes us sensible of the diversity of life 
among the nations, and we would not 
like to see it become uniform. It is part 
of the picturesqueness and richness of life. 
But we are also made to feel more strongly 
how much the life of one nation depends 
on its relation with the other nations. 
And in the years since the Great War this 
feeling has been intensified by the neces- 
sity for some of the countries to help other 
countries. May I give you an example of 
some collaboration that I found in one of 
the old universities of Central Europe? 
A young man, Mr. T , not a native of 
that country, worked in the institute of 
physics; he had been given a Rockefeller 
fellowship from this country. When I 
came to this institute, I talked with one 
of the other workers, a woman, and asked 
how she was getting on with her own re- 
search work. She replied, ‘‘Very well. 
I work for Mr. T—— part of the time. 
He has a Rockefeller fellowship and pays 
me, and so I can do research work of my 
own for the rest of the time.’’ I saw 





No other nation can mean to us what our nation means. 


another man in the laboratory and asked 
about his work and he said, ‘‘Just now I 
am not doing my own research work. 
I am working for Mr. T——. He has a 
Rockefeller fellowship, and in some months 
I can take up my own research again."’ I 
think that is an excellent example of 
what collaboration can do in a scientific 
institute; the financial support coming 
from this country through the channel of 
a foreign worker in the institute. 

We should be encouraged by such signs 
of collaboration between workers of 
different nationalities. A little while 
ago one of the older generation of scien- 
tists was saying to me that the new con- 
cept of electrons might be all very well 
for those who had devoted a life-time of 
study to the subject, but he despaired of 
teaching it to young students. I said to 
him, ‘Do not worry. The next genera- 
tion will be Jorn with a sense of electrons!”’ 
And so it is with international under- 
standing. We do not need to worry 
about how we are to teach it to the next 
generation. If we all keep on working 
toward it, the next generation, we may 
be sure, will be born with international 
understanding! 


Here 


are the roots of our heritage, and here our central loyalties belong. 
But, just because we feel so deeply about our own land, we under- 
stand how other people feel about their lands, and, using our patriot- 
ism to interpret theirs, we grow, not in bitterness but in understanding 
and sympathy. So all fine internationalism must be rooted back in 
the noble significances of nationalism.—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 





ADULT LEARNING AND THE UNIVERSITY WOMAN 


By EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 
New York School of Social Work 


ease) N SPITE of our best intentions, 
| horrible inconsistencies creep 
into our 


lives: in Boston, 
NH) from whence I was obliged to 
utilize every conveyance, from taxicabs 
to airplanes, in order to make this en- 
gagement, the subject of my address was 
“Education for Leisure’’! And I am at 
the moment hesitant about responding to 
my present theme. My twelve-year-old 
daughter, who is attending an experi- 
mental school in England, recently wrote 
as follows: ‘Dear Daddy: I have just 
read your book on Adult Education. I 
think it’s very good and I'll give you my 
criticism of it: It loses interest too often.”’ 
However, hazards are everywhere; one 
must take risks. 

It occurs to me that our theme might 
profitably be considered in terms of (a) our 
emerging American pattern of culture; (b) 
the quality of contemporary discontent 
with conventional education, and (c) 
the potential meaning of this newest of 
educational ventures, namely, adult edu- 
Cation. 


I 


Spengler paints a disconcerting picture 
of our western world. He sees all culture 
congregating in metropolitan centers 
while the countryside dries up, decays. 
One need not accept his more or less 
pessimistic conclusions in order to com- 
prehend many of his truths. At least, in 
the United States we tend rapidly to be- 
come an urbanized people. Approximately 
twenty-seven per cent of our total pop- 
ulation is left on farms. In our grow- 
ing cities there are to be found the centers 


of agitation and of control which mould 
our lives. The dynamic of our culture is 
city-born. In the great struggle for space 
which characterizes our American Cities 
one discovers something of the true tempo 
and rhythm of our civilization. 

Neighborhoods tend to disintegrate in 
our cities. In place of the earlier, simple 
—almost naive—organization of communi- 
ties which once existed, we now witness 
the vast conflict between interest-groups. 
Our life and culture tend toward collect- 
ivism. The individual who doesn't “‘be- 
long”’ to at least one organization which 
protects his interests is lost. But at the 
same time we have developed none of the 
true ways of collective, cooperative living. 
We have collective forms without a 
collective spirit. 

Our movements tend to become mecha- 
nized. More and more of our activities 
come under the sway of machines. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that 
these very machines which on the one 
hand tend to standardize our conduct 
have on the other hand given us new and 
vast additions of leisure time. Indeed, 
some observers believe that ours is likely 
to be the first civilization built predomi- 
nantly upon leisure instead of work. But 
leisure is not a positive gift. Tt may 
become so, if we learn how. _va: with it 
in such manner as to raise it above the 
level of a liability. 


We all tend to become specialists, per- 
sons who see this or that item of any given 


situation but never the total. We are 
obliged to specialize; there is no other 
way of advance—unless we should disavow 
science. But specialism presents us with 
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new problems. It is not merely that the 
specialists themselves are likely to become 
narrow persons; their impact upon us and 
our civilization may make all of us into 
fractional personalties. 

All of the above trends in modern 
American life represent in combination 
the emergence of a new culture. Ob- 
viously, the quality of that culture is to 
be determined by the sort of educational 
energy we can mobilize on behalf of our 
adjustment. 


II 


I have recently looked at some of the 
literature of that period in our history 
when agitation for public education was 
at its height. It must have been a time 
of intense devotions and lively aspirations. 
The educational leaders of the day prom- 
ised that public schools would necessarily 
eliminate all crime and vice. Many of 
their other claims were of like proportions. 
We now realize that most of these prophe- 
sies were, to say the least, premature. 
Our widespread system of public educa- 
tion has not eliminated crime, and there 
are statesmen of to-day who insist that as 
a people we have no problem more acute 
than our increasing loss of respect for the 
law. We must, somehow, take a deeper 
look into the educational complex. Per- 
haps we may find aid through analysing 
some of the aspects of discontent which 
are now observable. 

There is, of course, a widespread criti- 
cism of the public school with its large 
classes, mechanical methods of teaching, 
and control by politicians. There is also 
a growing dissatisfaction with so-called 
higher education. Our liberal colleges 
have diminished in importance while the 
larger and more utilitarian colleges and 
universities have waxed in strength and 
influence. Many now believe that the 
greater bulk of American “‘higher educa- 
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tion’’ should be called ‘‘training,’’ not 
learning. The universities and colleges 
are, in many respects, closer to the world 
of business and industry than they are to 
the world of scholarship and culture. 

We are also becoming slightly self-con- 
scious about some other defects in con- 
temporary life and living. A rumbling 
reaction against over-specialization is 
heard on the horizon. We are not wholly 
content to live fractional lives. There 
comes an insistent demand that we leave 
off borrowing our culture from Europe 
and begin creating our own. Our era 
has been called ‘‘the century of the child,”’ 
but in many quarters adults are beginning 
to ask whether or not their preoccupation 
with children is a compensation for the 
boredom of adulthood. Thirty millions 
of Americans belong to secret societies— 
a fact which may be taken as one indica- 
tion of the lack of interesting activity 
among adults. 

One of our European critics has recently 
summarized our civilization by saying 
that we are as a people best described in 
terms of Bigness, Spaciousness, and Inner 
Loneliness. We are no longer angered 
by such criticisms from abroad. We 
have at last become self-critical, and it is 
perhaps the most hopeful sign in our con- 
temporary life. A civilization which 
knows how to criticize itself is still filled 
with vitality and power. We are not 
content with our educational system, with 
our culture, with our domestic politics, 
and with our réle in world affairs. Out of 
this discontent is likely to be born the 
positive movement looking toward re- 
generation. 


Ill 


One of the most important questions 
which Americans are now asking them- 
selves is this: What kind of intelligence is 
needed to rear a civilization of enlightenment 
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and fineness? Many are answering this 
query by saying first of all, ‘‘A kind of 
intelligence which is deeper and more 
continuous than that which is to be found 
in our conventional institutions of learn- 
ing."’ This may be taken as the point of 
departure for understanding the meaning 
of adult education. (This term, by the 
way, leads to many misconceptions. 
Some seem to think that adult education 
applies to those who have, somehow, been 
neglected by the conventional schools. 
On the other hand, there are some of us 
who believe that none need adult educa- 
tion so much as those who have gone 
through the conventional system, includ- 
ing college and university!) 

No adequate definition is possible for a 
movement which is both young and un- 
settled in its direction. We may, how- 
ever, suggest some of the terms of such a 
definition in preliminary fashion. Adult 
education is, then, education which has 
It never ends. 


no arbitrary terminals. 
It lasts so long as life itself endures. Its 


primary goal is not vocational. Its aim 
is not to teach people how to make a 
living but rather how to live. It offers 
no ulterior rewards, and shuns entrance 
requirements, examinations, and grades. 
The relation between teacher and learner 
is mutual, personal, informal. The teacher 
learns while he teaches. Adult educa- 
tion does not take its point of departure 
in any of the arbitrarily-divided subjects 
of learning. Life is its fundamental sub- 
ject matter. It does not rest upon the 
assumption that the educated man or 
woman is the one whose mind is filled 
with the largest assortment of subjects, 
or who possesses many degrees. On the 
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contrary, its chief assumption is that he 
is educated who has discovered how to 
make life and learning a unified process: 
he whose learning is his life, and whose 
life his learning. 

(Professor Lindeman at this point gave 
descriptions of various adult education enter- 
prises in the United States. He also illus- 
trated the rise of adult education in Denmark 
and its influence upon the culture of the Danish 


people.) 
IV 


If adult education comes to life among 
us, it will need to be indigenous, grown 
from the soil of our native capacities. 
We need not imitate other peoples. We 
may not follow the Danes in building 
folk-schools for adults. Adult education 
may hold for us a different meaning, and 
may be based upon new foundations. 

We may, for example, discover that our 
vast network of organizations furnishes 
the essential mechanism for our movement. 
The American Association for University 
Women, by way of illustration, represents 
a vital form of adult education. It may 
have begun like many other organizations, 
by rendering services to others, but its 
chief service in the end is to its working 
members. Its activities lead in two direc- 
tions: toward the college and the uni- 
versity, and toward the local community 
in which its members live. Its roots are 
in the soil of community problems, but 
its leaves and branches reach out to the 
atmosphere of the campus. The combina- 
tion is ideal. An Association such as 
yours might easily become the prototype 
of what is to come in adult education for 
America. 





PRESENT-DAY EDUCATION IN MEXICO 


By ADELIA PALACIOS 
University of Mexico 


=n DUCATIONAL problems are 
2 very complex in any country, 
but in Mexico they are even 
ej more so, owing to ethno- 
logical variety, to the structure of the 
land, to the lack of communication, to 
the economic conditions of the entire 
nation, and to many other factors. For 
this reason education has for a long time 
been centered in cities and towns, leaving 
the little places and villages almost 
abandoned, giving them but a poor imita- 
tion of the city school, which is not 
adapted to their needs; ranches and ham- 
lets have been forgotten. 

The last political revolution produced 
an awakening of the thinking portion of 
the country towards their duty of educat- 
ing the large masses in the whole nation 
who are hindered by ignorance. 

The problem of education in Mexico is 
such a difficult one that the means for 
solving it have been sought for at least 
a hundred years. It was not until 1922 
that new ways to work were thought of, 
and General Calles, on taking over the 
government of the nation in 1924, de- 
cided to undertake with new methods the 
gigantic task of educating the great masses 
of Indians and peasants. 

The Indians constitute almost a third 
of the entire population—in other words 
four millions of inhabitants. There are 
forty-nine different ethnologic groups; the 
number of dialects is so great that people 
from different localities do not understand 
one another; and, as though the foregoing 
were not enough, they neither speak nor 
understand Spanish. To this difficulty 
must be added the topography of the land. 
In order to reach the Indian masses, it is 





necessary to climb mountains, traverse 
deserts, cross cliffs and valleys, descend to 
low and swampy regions, pass over tor- 
rents, face all climates, defy disease such 
as enervating maleria and the like in dis- 
tricts where hygiene is unknown, and 
where mosquitos, other insects, and 
poisonous reptiles abound. Having ac- 
complished this, one must stir the Indians 
from their lethargy, or rather, one must 
drag them from the miserable life which 
barely serves to give them enough to 
keep body and soul together. 

The Indians cling to their own customs 
and traditions. In some regions they are 
strong and vigorous, but in others they 
have become weakened and addicted to 
alcohol, which makes them forget their 
misery. The majority are simple and 
pure in their customs. They are noted for 
extraordinary reserve, and their psychol- 
ogy is totally unknown to us, for they 
have been silent for centuries, indifferent 
to our interests, distrustful of us. They 
have been systematically deceived and 
relentlessly exploited. 

The only spontaneous expressions of 
their life occur in the artistic manifesta- 
tions of their little industries, charac- 
terized by grace of form, brilliance of 
coloring, simplicity of line, perfection of 
detail. Although their material may be 
difficult to handle, in their hands it is 
transformed into a thousand trifles of 
grace and beauty. 

Innate in the Indian is the most ex- 
quisite courtesy and dignity, a certain 
natural refinement and an habitual re- 
serve. When Professor Dumas, of the 
Sorbonne, met and studied our Indians 
during his recent visit to Mexico, he said, 
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“If the natives of Mexico possess that 
high degree of natural courtesy and re- 
finement, their ancestors must have gone 
through centuries and centuries of civiliza- 
tion.”’ 

What will be the future of Mexico and 
of those Indians once they are educated 
and incorporated into the national life? 

The indigenous race and the peasants 
have for centuries been withdrawn from 
national activity; only during revolu- 
tionary times have they been conscripted 
into the army, and they go without any 
conception of the cause for which they are 
fighting. 

There are no easy means to reach the 
haunts of the Yaqui and other Indian 
tribes; they alone know the trails that 
lead to their lonely and obscure mountain 
ridges and cliffs. 

Therefore, the thought of educating 
these millions of ignorant Indians and 
peasants, with a view to incorporating 
them later into the national life, takes on 
enormous significance. This task is of 
vital importance to individuals as well as 
to the nation; it constitutes the best and 
greatest educational program in Mexico 
at present. In spite of its limitations 
Mexico could not reject this widespread 
and daring program; it is all the more 
important to accept it, as Mexico's social 
conditions make necessary a work from 
frontier to frontier and from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Pacific, with a view to the 
development of the country in direct 
ratio to the material and spiritual needs 
of its people. 

But is it possible to educate the great 
masses of Indian and Mexican peasants? 
What capital can be counted upon? Where 
are the thousands and thousands of teach- 
ers that will be needed? What 
methods are to be employed? 

There are at the present time 3392 new 
rural schools supported by the federal 


new 
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government, with 4445 teachers and 120 
inspectors. These are established through- 
out the entire country, and are attended 
by 170,000 children and 50,000 adults. 
In towns composed entirely of Indians 
there are 1417 schools with an attendance 
of g0,000 children and 20,000 adults. 
That means that 42 per cent of the new 
rural schools are for the Indians. 

About four years ago, General Calles, 
as president, Dr. Puig Casauranc, secre- 
tary of public education, and Professor 
Moisés Saenz formulated a plan which is 
now being used for the development of 
the new rural school; but it has been 
Professor S4enz who has given to it the 
most of his thought, time, and attention, 
visiting almost all of the country in order 
to become acquainted with each region 
and its needs. In his last report, he says: 


The new rural school is a socialized one, function- 
ing in a society that is primitive enough so that the 
school assumes many of the duties and responsibilities 
that are carried out by other agencies in more differ- 
entiated groups. 

This school has one task: to show the people how 
to live; one sole method: to open wide the doors and 
to allow life to come in and the children to live it. 

The program has three or four bases fundamental 
to civilization: a thorough acquaintance with the 
factors that preserve life and promote health; an 
acquaintance with the relation between the physical 
and the (fisico-agricola), a practical 
acquaintance with all that elevates and dignifies 


agricultural 


domestic life, and an acquaintance with, and exercise 
of, all that promotes material and spiritual recreation. 
Reading 


and writing of necessity figure in it, but always in a 


A simple program, but an essential one. 


subordinate position to the great objectives that are 
being sought, because the ideal is to teach the people 
how to live. 

This country school teaches the children love for 
the soil; teaches them to extract greater comfort 
from it. It will spread its influence everywhere; it 
will demonstrate to the people the easy principle of 
cooperation and participation. 

This school first teaches the Spanish language to 
four million Indians—dumb for us until now; it will 
give all the scattered inhabitants an ideal of a united 
Mexico. 
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The growth of the rural educational 
system mentioned will reach all of the 
country; each Mexican child will have a 
chance to educate himself, even though 
this education may be of the scantiest. 
Out of each ten Mexican children, five 
have at present no school, which means 
that a million and a half have no oppor- 
tunity of receiving any kind of education 
whatever; of these, one million are Indian 
natives and peasants. In order to give 
them the minimum of education offered 
by the rural school, twenty thousand 
more schools are needed, and there is no 
money to support them. 

We may say that, in various places, 
such a thirst for learning has been awak- 
ened that the community furnishes almost 
everything for the school. It gives the 
land, the orchard, and the field for culti- 
vation; it builds a rustic building and the 
chicken coops, and donates the animals 
that furnish the basis for the community 
system. Thanks to this good will, much 
more has been done than seemed possible 
with the money at hand for educational 
work. A common tie unites these people, 
who outdo one another in giving their 
aid; this fact alone is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

Let us remember the numerous churches 
of exquisite architecture that are found 
scattered throughout Mexico and that 
were built simply through the love and 
good will of the communities; buildings 
that are truly sumptuous in comparison 
with the standards of living in the neigh- 
borhood. These are evidence that the 
Mexicans will do much also for their 
schools, if they can be properly directed 
and if the schools satisfy their needs. 
The natives and peasants appreciate what 
is done for them and are grateful. 

The rural schools are now coeducational 
and women and girls have the same op- 
portunities as the men,—a condition that 
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did not exist before, when many young 
girls had to stay at home and work in 
order that their brothers might attend 
school. To be sure, girls in the cities 
have attended high schools, and we have 
women students in the colleges, but this 
is the first great step forward with 
regard to the universal education of 
women in Mexico. 

Let us see now how the most pressing 
problem—that of providing teachers for 
the rural school—is being solved. It is 
true enough that they were not to be 
had; four years ago it was necessary to 
employ any one endowed with energy, even 
though his or her education might consist 
of nothing more than three or four years 
in an elementary school,—nothing beyond 
the ability to read. 

First these individuals were given a 
better professional training; for this pur- 
pose the training schools were established. 
These provide a group of experts,—the 
director of the school, the agricultural 
instructor, the instructor of petty indus- 
tries, of physical education, and the social 
worker. These experts gather some fifty 
rural teachers from nearby localities and 
spend a month with them in the training 
school. They teach by the practical meth- 
ods which the teachers are to use in better- 
ing the communities in which they work. 
The student-teachers spend the entire day 
in various occupations; some of the people 
of the community join them in order to 
learn and improve their economic situa- 
tion. In this way the teachers learn what 
is most necessary for the needs of the com- 
munity. At the end of the month the 
training school is closed with a celebra- 
tion and an exhibit of the work done. 

There are nine of these training schools, 
working on a circuit basis, thus giving 
each region successively the benefit of their 
instruction. This year permanent missions 
have been established also, to which the 
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teachers come once a week to consult 
about the problems presented to them and 
to see during a holiday the mission at 
work with the people of the commun- 
ity. 

The new rural school is like a labora- 
tory where the members of the educational 
mission work out in a practical way the 
problems presented to it by the com- 
munity. John Dewey, after visiting the 
new rural school, writes, “‘Nowhere in 
the world is there an educational move- 
ment that presents a greater spirit of 
instinctive union between the activities 
of the school and those of the community 
than does the new Mexican rural school."’ 

One of the instructors of the training 
school, who had been a distinguished 
professor in Mexico City, said to me, “‘I 
feel that I am doing something worth 
while. I am reaching life; before, I lived 
only in books. I could not now go back 


to that work in spite of the hardships that 


beset the life of a rural teacher.”’ 

Three years ago a free boarding-school, 
fully equipped to train rural instructors 
of the new type, was established in Mexico 
City by the government for Indian boys. 
It started with two hundred and fifty 
students from all the indigenous groups of 
the country. I need not say that it is a 
highly interesting institution from all 
points of view. I cannot but mention the 
devotion to study on the part of these 
students, between fourteen and twenty- 
four years of age. They have the zeal 
and passion of beings who for generations 
have had a hunger and thirst after know]l- 
edge. Fifteen students finished the three- 
year course and were offered good and 
well-paid positions near Mexico City, 
merely for the purpose of testing them; 
but we saw with great satisfaction that 
none of them accepted these offers, pre- 
ferring to return to their native localities 
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in order to work there as rural in- 
structors. 

Various distinguished women professors 
thought, when the boarding-school for 
Indian boys was founded, that a similar 
one should be established for the many 
Indian girls, in order that they might be 
companions to the educated boys. But, 
unfortunately, this institution for girls 
has not been founded, owing to lack of 
funds. 

Among the oppressions that beset the 
life of the Indian and peasant woman, I 
shall mention only that of their slavery to 
the metate (a curved stone for grinding 
maize). It takes six or seven hours of 
daily labor to prepare the corn for the 
family. The tortilla is almost the only 
food that they eat, and to prepare, grind, 
and make the tortillas takes a long time. 
Moreover, the woman has to grind the 
corn on her knees and has a small wood 
stove next to the metate in order to cook 
the tortillas. What energy can she be 
expected to keep and what time can she 
have for other things? Nevertheless, she 
washes, takes care of the children, and, 
with all this, she never complains. 

A small group of Mexican women have 
lately been thinking of ways to free the 
Indian woman from this slavery. They 
have planned the making of corn flour with 
all the grain. There is a machine for 
doing this but there has not been enough 
money to put the idea into practice. 
Meantime, the Indian and peasant woman 
continues with this overwhelming task 
which saps all her energy. 

In spite of all of this, I am fully con- 
vinced that a new era of well-being will 
be the fruit of education of the Indians 
and peasants. Light is beginning to dawn 
in the lives of those people who are now 
receiving the benefits of the new rural 
school. 
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Report of a Nation-wide Survey of the Committee on Historical Textbooks 


=| HE World War was a political, 
economic and social catas- 
trophe. Ever since its out- 
break, hundreds have been 
ere owl it happened and whether such 
movements can not be averted in the 
future. To answer these questions other 
hundreds have been delving into the past 
to find the roots of the war. The convic- 
tion has resulted that war, or any great 
national movement, grows out of national 
points of view or ways of thinking on 
public questions, and that these points of 
view are determined to a great extent by 
what is taught in the schools; that the 
school subjects most affecting political, 
social, and economic points of view are the 
social studies—economics, sociology, civ- 
ics, and history—and that the most potent 
of these is history. Accordingly, the 
microscope of criticism has been turned 
upon the teaching of history and all sorts 
of suggestions have been offered.! In 
some cases criticism has been made and 
changes have been insisted upon, without 
any regard for historical accuracy, to 
accord with particular hobbies or at the 
direction of some prejudice. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women became interested in the dis- 
cussion in 1926. It was felt that no very 
comprehensive examination of the books 
used in the schools of the United States 
had been made by trained historians with- 
out bias and competent to judge what 
should be taught. Under the leadership 
of Dr. Mary Williams of Goucher College, 
a committee of the Association, through 

1 For an excellent discussion of what had been done 


up to 1927, see ‘Public Opinion and the Teaching of 
History,’’ by Bessie L. Pierce, Ch. VII. 


appeals to county and city superintendents 
and teachers, collected information as to 
the texts in use throughout the forty- 
eight states of the Union, and an estimate 
of the number of students using each text. 

How thorough this work was is shown 
by a check of the list compiled from this 
data with the list prepared by the National 
Council of Social Studies, which was based 
upon information from the publishers of 
school textbooks as to what texts were 
being sold. The lists tally almost exactly, 
the differences being for the most part in 
the case of old textbooks found in the 
committee's list and not on the publisher's 
list.2 The number using such texts is 
very small and the publishers probably 
considered these books practically dis- 
continued. The committee’s list included 
twenty-six high school texts and seventy- 
five grade school texts. Some of these 
textbooks are used by thousands of chil- 
dren scattered through thirty-five states 
of the Union, while others are used by 
only a few schools in some two or three 
states. 

In the United States, the choice of texts 
is often left to the state superintendent of 
education. Some states have a committee 
which chooses the texts to be used 
throughout the state. Other states leave 
the matter to the local school boards and 
many of these leave it to the individual 
teacher. This accounts for the great 
variety of textbooks. 

When the lists had been compiled, the 
World Federation of Educational Asso- 
ciations, which had become interested in 
this same line of work, offered to combine 


2 For this list see History Outlook, November, 1926, 
Page 334- 
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with the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women for the completion of the task. 
As the World Federation had some money 
and the Association had a good start in 


the work, but no money, this was a very 
happy combination. 

A reading committee of some forty 
teachers in grade schools, high schools, 
and colleges was then organized. In 
order to avoid putting too great a burden 
upon any of the busy members of the com- 
mittee, a plan was developed whereby 
each member would be asked to examine 
three texts and each text would be ex- 
amined by three people in widely sepa- 
rated sections of the country. 

The purpose of this examination was to 
determine whether the texts now being 
used in the public schools in this country 
fit the best standards of our times. Some 
years ago history meant only the political 
and military history of the country. The 
best educators have since changed this 
emphasis, believing that a considerable 
amount of space should be given to eco- 
nomic and social history. These changes 
in methods should be reflected in the texts 
used in the schools, and it was the purpose 
of this examination to rank the textbooks 
in use as to their conformity to these 
standards. 

As a guide to examination of the text- 
books, a statement of standards or ideals 
for texts was formulated as follows: 


1. Teaching must cultivate attitudes. All ma- 
terials used in teaching history therefore should be 
carefully selected as to historic worth and accuracy. 

2. In presenting the events representing conflicts 
between nations, the facts should be given with no 
attempt to determine the justice or injustice of either, 
the student satisfying himself from the facts. 

3. Always there should be an attempt to relieve 
national jealousies and racial hatreds. 

4. The facts of history should be carefully selected 
with unfailing regard for those characters and events 
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which have resulted in the advancement of the race 
towards freedom, better mode of living, culture, and 
the realization of ideals. 

5. The study of wars need not be avoided. They 
were an instrument or means among the primitive 
peoples and of use when nations had little other con- 
tact. It should be kept before the student that 
civilization and its advance is marked by the turning 
away from the military and accepting the civil rule. 

6. The great characters who have figured in history 
are closely connected with the events and conditions 
which have preceded, also there are the characters 
and events which have helped to shape the future and 
direct its trend. This phase should be carefully 
worked out and presented in such a manner as to give 
the student a proper visualization of the relationship 
of events to individuals. 


To get the judgment of each reade on 
the same points a list of twelve questions 
was sent to each reader, as follows: 


1. Number of pages in the textbook and date of 
revision? 

2. What proportion of the text is devoted to 
military history? 

3. Does the above proportion glorify war 
simply narrate facts? 

4. What proportion of the text is devoted to 
political history? 

5. What proportion of the text is devoted to 
economic history? 

6. What proportion of the text is devoted to social 
history? 

7. What do you consider the right proportion 
between these four divisions of history for a text on 
United States history? 

8. Does the text contain any braggadocio? 

g. Does the text reflect upon the integrity or honor 
of the United States? Of other nations? 

10. Is the text historically accurate? 

11. What is the attitude of the text toward the 
World Court and the League of Nations? 

12. Have you any comments to make on this text 
relative to the ideals listed for textbooks? 


In spite of the difficulties inherent in a 
project involving so many people so 
widely scattered, all of the texts most 
widely used have now been examined by 
three people. Those which have not been 
so examined are books used only by a very 
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few students in small schools or those used 
as collateral reading in the grades. 

As a result of this textbook study, the 
conclusion may be drawn that the text- 
books on United States history used in the 
United States on the whole conform 
closely to the demand of the times. The 
movement for more economic and social 
emphasis began ten or fifteen years ago. 
The older books all show what is con- 
sidered to-day too great an emphasis on 
military history. The texts of recent 
date have cut down the proportion given 
to military history and substituted eco- 
nomic and social history. 

What percentage of the whole text 
should be given to each of these phases of 
history is largely a matter of opinion. 
In the judgments as to the fair proportions 
and as to what was proper subject matter 
for grade and high school texts, readers 
differed widely. An average of the pro- 
portions suggested was worked out as 
follows: 


Percentage of 
the whole 


High school texts: 
military history 
social history 
economic history 
political history 


Grade school texts: 
military history 
social history 
economic history 
political history 


It must be borne in mind when consider- 
ing these percentages that it is very 
difficult when examining texts to say that 
certain pages are devoted to social history, 
or economic history, or military history. 
Often two phases of history are found com- 
bined or inter-related; for example, the 
election of 1896 turned on an economic 
question, the free silver issue, but the 
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election itself was a political event. 
The causes of war are often economic and 
political and yet are a part of military 
history. 

The most serious criticism of present-day 
textbooks in use in the United States 
which the committee would make is for 
sins of omission rather than commission. 
This criticism appeared in the discussion 
of question 8: “‘Does the textbook contain 
any braggadocio?’’ Very little apparent 
or direct braggadocio is found, especially 
in the more recent texts, but there is conz 
siderable indirect self-glorification. It is 
just to praise the good deeds of Americans, 
but sometimes unfair to omit foreigners 
who have also benefited America, or to 
take credit by implication to America 
for things not entirely our own. Quoting 
from one of the readers: ‘Historians need 
to dwell more on the good traits of citi- 
zens of other countries. We need to 


develop along with patriotism a spirit of 


internationalism—an interest in, and a 
respect for other countries.”’ 

An example of some of these misleading 
presentations is found in the accounts of 
the laying of the Atlantic Cable, which 
always give the impression that Cyrus W. 
Field accomplished this almost as a per- 
sonal enterprise. No one would suspect 
that any other nation or any other in- 
dividual had anything to do with it; 
whereas in reality an Englishman should 
share the honors equally with Field. 
Again in the story of the war of 1812, the 
majority of American textbooks tell of the 
burning of Washington by the British but 
never mention that Americans had burned 
the city of Toronto before, leaving the 
impression in the mind of the student that 
the British were vandals who did things to 
which the American army would not stoop. 
In reality, one was just as bad as the other 
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and no worse. A number of such in- 
stances could be cited in which there is no 
unfair or incorrect statement, but where the 
impression left is not fair and is incorrect. 

. The committee, therefore, would recom- 
lmend that all our texts be criticized from 
the standpoint of accuracy and correctness 
of impression left in the mind after reading 
them. This criticism would apply not 
only to United States history texts but 
also to all textbooks used in the United 
States on any historical field. 

In the treatment of war, very little 
criticism was made of the texts on the 
amount of space given to military matters. 
In the words of one of the readers, there 
was this general criticism to be made: 
“There should be a more definite handling 
of the subject of war in relation to the 
general nature of reasons why nations 
fight, the way disputes arise, the costs and 
meagerness of the gains. There should be 
a better understanding of how public 
opinion works, of nationalism and of the 
opportunities of the United States in 
assisting to maintain peace.”’ 

The committee believes that if the 
American Association of University 
Women wishes to do real service in this 
line throughout the country, they will 
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establish a standing committee on text- 
books which will keep in touch with 
those in use in this country not only in the 
American history field, but also in all the 
fields of history. After all is said and 
done, the subjects are taught in the school 
which public opinion demands and text- 
books are written with the emphasis 
which public opinion demands. The text- 
book which does not represent these 
demands will find no place in the schools. 
The teachers in schools reflect to a large 
extent the public opinion of their com- 
munities. It would be the thought of the 
committee that the standing committee 
of the Association should keep in touch 
with the most progressive thought on the 
subject of teachiuz history and should 
test the textbooks as they come onto the 
market by these standards. If the text- 
books were found to lag behind these 
standards or if the texts in general should 
be lagging behind, then the Association 
might be able, through its wide member- 
ship, to help to create a public opinion 
which would demand the progressive 
type of textbook. 
Laura F. U.tricn, 
Chairman, Committee on Historical 


Textbooks 


Ne croyez pas 4 l’artificielle distinction des sciences et des let- 


eres... 


.. Les faits sont innombrables et les formes infinies. 


Au- 


dessus de tout, il y a l’esprit, maitre du monde.—Edouard Herriot. 





IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONVENTION 


WorkK 


Over six hundred and fifty guests and 
delegates of the recent Convention of the 
Association have now returned to their 
homes, enriched by their experiences to- 
gether in that rarely fascinating city, 
New Orleans. With those members of 
the Association who could not be present, 
may I share some of the impressions I 
received? From talking with others I 
believe they are typical and in part explain 
why the work was indeed memorable to 
all of us. 

The program was thoroughly satis- 
factory. The three main divisions of the 
Association’s effort—the local activities 
of branch and state, the various phases of 
education studied and sponsored by the 
Association, the work for the development 
of international understanding and friend- 
ship—had been thoughtfully planned for. 
But in and through the program as it was 
originally planned and as it grew and 
developed in New Orleans was the em- 
phasis on the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund. There was a general feeling, be- 
coming more and more articulate as the 
days went by, that if we as delegates 
could see clearly the why of the Fund, 
could realize keenly the need young 
scholars have for our help, the how could 
be left safely to the local groups. Many 
helpful suggestions for work at home, 
however, were passed at the time from 
one delegate to another. 

The business meetings in the morning 
were admirably prepared for and managed. 
To me at least they were the tangible 
evidence of one of the great intangible 
benefits we receive through the Associa- 
tion—the ability to work together with 
clear-headed following of able leadership, 
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with gay good humor, and with a con- 
scientious sense of our responsibility to 
others, which enabled us to turn our backs 
even on the delights of New Orleans and 
work through the warm, sunny hours. 
The growing significance of the work of 
the Association, not only to its members 
but to the country and to the world also, 
was impressed upon us as report after 
report was read. 

But a conference is not only a matter of 
program and meetings—it’s a gathering of 
persons, and from this fact came some of 
the rarest pleasure we had. Old friends 
from other conferences were met again; 
new friends were made; we heard and 
talked with women, leaders in their fields, 
who had been but names to us before. 
All, friendly and informal, gathered to- 
gether in the lobby and corridors of the 
Hotel Roosevelt and shared ideas and 
impressions. I wish I had space to men- 
tion even by name the many who helped 
make the convention what it was, but I 
can speak of only two—our president, old 
and new, Dr. Mary E. Woolley, and our 
guest, Docent Ellen Gleditsch of the 
International Federation. The balanced, 
sane judgment of Miss Woolley, the gen- 
erous fairness of her spirit, set the tone for 
the conference, and in the person of Dr. 
Gleditsch, with her simplicity and under- 
standing and friendliness, we found the 
embodiment of what we are striving to 
realize in our international relations. 

But perhaps the most vivid of my im- 
pressions is of the soft, gay voices of our 
hostesses, the New Orleans Branch. We 
knew the hours of work they must have 
put into the preparations for our coming, 
we knew how early and late, during that 
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week, they must have worked in looking 
after our comfort and pleasure, but never 
a trace of strain or hurry or tension 
marred the beautiful hospitality they 
offered us. As old friends were we wel- 
comed; as old friends introduced to New 
Orleans both old and new—the quaint 
and fascinating Vieux Carré and the lovely 
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modern city with its beauty of gardens 
and homes. And as old friends we in our 
turn said with grateful hearts, ‘Yes, 
thank you, we are coming again—soon.”’ 


Mary Yost, 


Delegate, San Francisco Branch and 
Leland Stanford University 


—AND PLay 


Among the weightier and more impor- 
tant reports from the convention in New 
Orleans, perhaps it would not be amiss for 
one delegate to go on record in a small 
appreciation of our hostesses there, and of 
the kindly city itself, which met us like 
Botticelli’s Spring, flower-laden, the very 
spirit of gracious largesse, and bearing, 
like that gracious being, a beauty we 
admire but can not hope to emulate, for 
it embodies the tender art and grace of a 
day that is dead. 

As our A. A. U. W. special pulls into 
New Orleans our spirits, at least, are not 
dampened by the friendly rain that washes 
away the hot and dusty memories of our 
trip. The Reception Committee has pre- 
pared a full day for us, and shortly the 
waiting cabs are rolling us away to the 
“Vieux Carré.’ A new world to us—this 
old quarter, with its vari-colored stucco 
houses, once bright in salmon and peacock 
green and deep cream. Their colors, 
though now revivified and heightened by 
the rain, are softened by the fading hand 
of time; even the ubiquitous bright green 
shutters have mellowed to verdigris. 

We descend at what seems at first 
approach to be a quaint but up-to-date 
restaurant, but under the kindly tutelage 
of a waiting hostess becomes an ancient 
bank, the oldest in New Orleans. Here 
we find an answer to the closely-drawn 


shutters and barred doors that front the 
streets, and learn that Creole houses 
barred to outer view have a life and 
beauty at the heart. A flagged courtyard 
opens out from the loggia, surrounded by 
high brick walls heavily hung by flower- 
ing vines, an arcade flanks one side, a 
fountain is splashing in the center; formal 
gardens, raised dais-like by bricked-up 
borders, flaunt their scarlet lilies and 
purple larkspur, and tall, semi-tropical 
plants in tubs or large earthenware jars, 
palms, palmettos, the long streamers of 
the banana plant, orange trees, oleanders, 
or bamboo lend shade and coolness. 

We stroll on. The weather is clearing, 
and no other American city offers a better 
temptation to stroll. The street on either 
side is a long vista of lacy iron balconies, 
a network of intertwined bars, of finest, 
most delicate grilling, embellishing the 
pink and green and cream houses like a 
black Spanish lace shawl flung about a 
gayly attired senorita. Every side street 
reveals a similar vista. The columns up- 
holding these ornate verandas are very 
slender indeed, and with them ‘form a 
light and graceful arcade that must offer 
to pedestrians a refreshing shade from 
summer sun. The simpler iron railings 
made by the hands of the slave may be 
more prized, but the intricate and ornate 
lacy patterns, wrought in every design 
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that fancy could dictate—scroll and grape 
vine, leafage, and fruit, geometric weav- 
ings and medallions—are far more alluring. 
Some seemed so light a wind could sway 
them, yet the leaning forms and pressing 
hands of generations have not worn them 
down. 

The antique shops are a constant temp- 
tation to dally, and so are the second-hand 
dealers (a chasm yawns between these 
names!) Who would have thought the 
old inhabitants, even through the ups and 
downs of generations, could have amassed 
and lost such a wealth of furniture, bric-a- 
brac, and jewelry? Perhaps they didn’t! 
But it proves good hunting. Some of 
these relics are so old, so worn, so broken, 
so faded, so decrepit,—these at least are 
genuine, and once furnished an Arcadia, 
“‘Eheu, fugaces!’’ With a sigh, we 
wander on. We learn the open sesame 
to these barred houses: if the great gate 
stands ajar the stranger need not let fall 
the fascinating brass knocker; just step 
high over the old sills, stopping to admire 
the heavy hinges, the long iron bars and 
bolts, the soft mingling of peacock blue 
and cream on the old door; then along the 
shadowy passage arched over with mould- 
ering plaster, its successive coats of green 
and pink mingled, faded, with here and 
there patches of good red brick showing 
beneath; and so we step into one of the 
charming old patios. We treasure these 
glimpses of moss-stained fountains and 
water jars and flowers that hang from 
tangled vines, and the stairways—ah, the 
stairways! For all these patios were 
overlooked by high verandas, and when 
one has verandas, one must ascend, 
n'est-ce-pas? The artistry of these French 
stairways! In other hands they would 
have straddled from story to story like a 
fire-escape or like a ladder forgotten by 
the painters, but here they spiral and curve 
and double back, they shrink modestly 


behind archways and lurk in recesses and 
peep out from behind high grille work 
with a reticence, an economy of space 
that is the soul of art. 

And so we come at length to the 
‘Petit Salon,’’ mounting thereto by one 
of the most charming of these ascents, 
winding discreetly within its narrow 
space, a gem of green trellised iron leading 
demurely upward behind its slender grill- 
ing to the carved white door of the salon. 
Here, our most cordial hostess refreshes 
our tired spirits with French drip coffee, 
giving us meanwhile Talleyrand’s recipe 
for the same: “‘It must be pure as an 
angel, strong as love, black as the devil 
and hot as hell.’’ It is the quintessence 
of all that, and oh, but it is good! 

Here are recreated for us the inimitable 
stories of old Creole days, the atmosphere 
and color of a vanishing race. We learn 
that Creole means Colonial, just that and 
nothing more, with no more bar sinister 
than Cavalier or Puritan. We hear the 
history of the Ursuline Convent, which 
housed the first school for girls in New 
Orleans, and of the shrewd Mother Supe- 
rior of those early days who saw that these 
adventurous men needed women to look 
after them, and sent for a boat-load of 
them. ‘‘Filles a cassette,’’ they were 
called, for they brought their hope-chests 
with them. She carefully guarded them 
within her convent walls, nor relaxed her 
vigilance until the bridegrooms appeared 
to take them the short walk from the 
cloister to the altar-rail. In that world of 
changing governments, French, Spanish, 
French again, and then American, these 
gentle guardians of education for women 
alone remained stable. To-day, they are 
still carrying on. They have recently 
added a thoroughly modern college to 
their curriculum, and may soon be knock- 
ing for admission at the door of the A. A. 
U. W. 
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Other less pleasing tales are told. We 
shudder over stories of voodooism and its 
mystic rites, practices brought from dark- 
est Africa by the slaves, and only diluted 
by their immersion in Christianity, talks 
of love charms and curses, of potent foods, 
and poisoned flowers. 

Reluctantly we descend the green stairs. 
Across the way the Cabilda, ancient 
prison, present museum, and it might be 
added, chamber of horrors, reveals per- 
haps more architectural charm than any 
other building in the quarter, but does not 
hold our fancy. It is haunted by too 
much pain. Why re-live the woes they 
suffered so long ago? They have found 
peace, let us share it. 

But the Little Theater next door—ah, 
that is another story. It recalls as much 
vanished joy as the lilting strain of a 
Mozart minuct. We have glimpses of a 
dim stage with iron balconies hung with 
faded tapestries, the little rehearsal room 
which recalls the stage scene in “‘Cyrano 
de Bergerac,’’ the coffee room opening 
upon it, and the patio whose blossom- 
hung walls—archways, arcade, verandas 
covered with jasmine and blue-flowered 
morning glory vines, green Venetian 
blinds bound by the tendrils that keep 
them ever half ajar—call up a picture of 
moonlit shadows and shades of long-dead 
lovers who steal back to re-enact their 
loves. 

New Orleans deserves a tribute not to 
be shared by others. Most modern Ameri- 
Can Cities are similar, so we pass over the 
drives, however charming, that we make 
through the new New Orleans that has 
sprung up within the past generation; but 
we steal a glance of appreciation at the 
palmetto and palm-lined avenues, the live 
oaks with their trailing Spanish moss, and 
stop to revere Madame John’s Legacy, the 
oldest dwelling in the city. 
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Thence through palmetto-lined avenues 
to Newcomb College and the inspection of 
an experiment comparatively new, but 
highly successful. Professor Ellsworth 
Woodward is a most valiant defender of 
the art that is new and in his school of 
pottery he gives us most furiously to 
think, as the French say. The fine in- 
stinct that recognizes that the gift with- 
out the giver is bare is here, for New 
Orleans in giving us this art has given 
herself in her art. Flora and fauna, shell 
and blossom and leaf, every mode of 
decoration used is from the Southland, 
and the soft pastel tints of the old French 
Quarter are not softer than the shades we 
find in some lovely bow! where the gray 
festoons of Spanish moss sway from trees 
outlined against a sunset sky. 

Nor can we pass without a tribute to 
French cooking. Is it not apotheosized 
in this last dinner at the Tip-Top Inn? 
Pity that some of us do not know how to 
carve these beautiful scarlet crawfish. 
But it is a great success, a feast of reason 
and a flow of soul, especially the under- 
standing and affectionate address of our 
international president, and completes a 
long train of thought started by those 
vivid tone stories of old New Orleans. 
As we have learned to better know the old 
Creoles and their culture, so now we feel 
the weaving of the tie that binds us to 
Dr. Gleditsch’s friends and all other 
friends across the sea. The lesson so 
kindly, so graciously taught is that if you 
know your fellow man you cannot hate 
him, for the ancient name for stranger 
and enemy is one. 

For this and for the initiation of a far- 
flung fellowship, and for ‘‘the fair be- 
ginning of a time,’’ gentle hostesses of 
New Orleans, we thank you. 

Axice M. Noonan, 


Delegate, Washington Branch. 





ACHIEVEMENT 
1927-1929 


As Miss Woolley pointed out in her 
opening address to the convention, few 
members of the Association are fully 
cognizant of all that the organization has 
achieved. The auditorium-full of dele- 
gates and visitors who listened hour after 
hour to the reading of the committee 
reports at the convention testified not so 
much to their own devotion to duty as 
to the far-reaching significance of the vivid 
panorama of the Association's activities 
which was placed before them. The re- 
ports can not be included here for lack of 
space, but some of the more salient points 
presented by the committee chairmen are 
briefly summarized below. 


Growth of the Association. Figures 
ordinarily make dull reading, but there is 
nothing dull about the picture of the 
Association’s progress—numerical and 
geographical—since the 1927 Biennial 
Convention as sketched in the figures of 
the executive secretary's report: 


MemMBERSHIP 
National members, total number, 
UME ES SOEs visicis:ccinie case simaine 29,419 
Branches: 
DGGAL RUBIIEL, BGRF.. 5 ois.05652s50,00 401 
Total number, 1920. ....:...5...5.6. 462 
State divisions, 1929.............+. 37 


Eight states having the largest number of 


branches: 

eR Oi lid cdc eaaa in Sokk 26 
MN oso. ctoh ota Gwhdin te letomaney 24 
WG Sh or hia cae s 21 
MORNIN, osc ane-sdide eden 21 
PN ICONND 865i: yess wisen sees 20 
BOND. ooo ca Sir emesyeucnacnwn 19 
RO EE Aon caicdawcelician ennin 19 
RE cnc oiwhoaneah ee wasp -cmewes 19 
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Five states having largest number of na- 
tional members: 


GR iine decienieaxaiinsben 2,669 
SY SG ny ca teucix es casackece 1,936 
PMs isscce cna enemewe 1,780 
GE ntvdseresevecnrenavsatians 55933 
IRE 5.50 54 suse keene eeeeNs 1,423 


Five branches having largest number of 
national members: 


Boston, Massachusetts........... 589 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania....... 548 
District of Columbia............. 495 
Los Angeles, California.......... 486 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin........... 433 


Section with largest number of general 
members: 


eee 828 
State with largest number of general 
members: 


New York 244 
Section with the largest number of new 

branches: 

Southwest Central 24 
State with largest number of new branches: 


It 


The Purpose of the Association. Dur- 
ing the past two years the Committee on 
Educational Policies has largely devoted 
its time to the discussion—precipitated 
by a resolution passed by the convention 
of 1927—of no less fundamental a question 
than the purpose of the Association and 
its adequate expression. Two paragraphs 
in the committee’s report embody the 
conclusions reached: 

“It is only fair to say that the Com- 
mittee on Educational Policies tends to a 
fairly literal interpretation of the term 
education. Its members seemed to be 
agreed in believing that the Association 
would achieve its greatest usefulness 
through adhering, in its national activi- 
ties, to two functions—that of en- 
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couraging and developing an informed 
public opinion in regard to education; 
and that of cooperating in the aims of the 
International Federation of University 
Women, of which we are a part. To 
stray far from these lines of activity would 
be, in the opinion of the committee, to 
give the work of the Association an erratic 
and formless character which, in the long 
run, would greatly detract from its worth 
and interest. 

‘To a committee holding these views 
the influence of the Association upon 
college education, as exerted through its 
admissions to membership, would neces- 
sarily seem of high importance. It was 
from this point of view that the discussion 
of the effect of our standardizing activities 
was undertaken. It was recognized that 
the Association had played a distinguished 
part in inducing colleges and universities 
to improve their faculties, enrich their 
courses of study, and, in general, to raise 
their academic standards. It is, never- 
theless, the committee’s opinion that the 
work of academic standardization is now 
being carried on by other well-equipped 
agencies, and that our Association would 
do better service to the cause by accepting 
the findings of some of these agen- 
cies and confining its standard- 
izing activities to the conditions which 
affect women students and women mem- 
bers of the faculty.”’ 


Fellowship Awards. To sift 158 ap- 
plications for fellowships so that the nine 
awards may really fall to those best 
qualified to receive them is no small task. 
The experience which the Committee on 
Fellowships gains in the process may be 
counted upon to throw some light on 
present conditions for women in the fields 
of advanced learning. 

The fact that there were 158 applicants 
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for only nine fellowships speaks for itself. 
The applications received this year, Dr. 
Agnes L. Rogers, chairman of the com- 
mittee, told the convention, were the 
best the committee has ever received. 
Seventy-four different American institu- 
tions were represented by the applicants. 
Of the candidates, sixty-six had completed 
all the requirements for the Ph.D. except 
the dissertation. Twenty-five different 
fields of research were named. The 
eighteen applicants for the International 
Fellowship represented nine different coun- 
tries, and in comparing the American 
candidates with these foreign applicants, 
the committee noted a most gratifying 
improvement in the showing of the 
Americans. 

On the whole, the women now apply- 
ing for scholarships are older than before. 
Many of the candidates had achieved pro- 
fessorial rank; their attainments were not 
merely promising—they had achieved 
genuine distinction. The reflection on the 
conditions under which these women are 
teaching is evident. Obviously, when 
such women apply, the teaching load has 
been too heavy, the financial pressure too 
gteat, to permit research unless outside 
financial assistance provides the necessary 
release. Here, Dr. Rogers suggests, is a 
field in which the American Association 
of University Women may well assume 
leadership, interesting itself more actively 
in the conditions under which women are 
teaching, and exerting its influence to 
assure the sabbatical year, old age pension, 
and suitable provision for sick leave for 
all women holding college teaching 
positions. 


Legislative Program. The Committee 
on Legislation submitted its program to 
the convention with the warning that 
“it is manifestly impossible to predict in 
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January of one year, the date in which the 
Committee on Legislation must draft its 
program, what measures will be active 
during the two years of the succeeding 
Congress which convenes in December, 
nearly a year after the formation of the 
program. . Those who look for nov- 
elty in the legislative program will be 
disappointed. The processes by which 
the American people study, discuss and 
arrive at opinions which, through organ- 
ized groups, influence the trend of federal 
legislation are often lengthy. For nearly 
a decade the proposal to create a Depart- 
ment of Education has been constantly be- 
fore the public in the form of pending bills 
in Congress, in somewhat varying forms. 
For most of that time the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women has carried 
as the first item on its legislative program 
the proposal to create a Department of 
Education. During most of these years 
there have been pending proposals to 
reorganize the federal agencies. With the 
advent of a President who has publicly 
committed himself to the task of sane 
reorganization of the government depart- 
ments, the outlook for a new department 
which will bring educational research 
into greater prominence is better than it 
has been for years.”’ 

Progress has been made, the Commit- 
tee on Legislation reports, toward the 
actual entry of the United States in the 
Court of International Justice, but there 
are still further steps to be taken before the 
United States can become a member of 
the Court with the reservations adopted 
by the Senate and reported at the last 
biennial meeting of the Association. 

During the past two years little prog- 
ress has been made toward securing legis- 
lation leading to a better personnel man- 
agement in the federal Civil Service, since 
in the past Congress it has seemed wiser 


to place emphasis on other pending 
legislation. 

On adequate appropriations for the 
continued development of the Children’s 
Bureau and the Woman's Bureau in the 
Department of Labor and the Bureau of 
Home Economics in the Department 
of Agriculture, a legislative committee 
within the Women’s Joint Congressional 
Committee has been formed to keep in 
touch with the chiefs of these bureaus 
and support the estimates at any of the 
preliminary stages where it appears that 
support would be useful. The machinery 
provided by the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee has enabled the Com- 
mittee on Legislation to make its work 
far more effective than it could otherwise 
have done with the limited means at its 
disposal. 

Testing legislative proposals as to their 
bearing on (1) educational opportunities, 
(2) wider professional opportunities for 
educated women, (3) international rela- 
tions, the Committee on Legislation 
recommended to the convention support 
of these measures: 


1. Legislation for establishing a federal 
Department of Education. 

2. Adequate appropriations for the 
Bureau of Education. 

3. Participation of the United States 
in the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

4. Entry of the United States into the 
League of Nations on such terms 
as will be consistent with our 
constitution. 

5. Inter-American Arbitration Treaty. 

6. Adequate appropriations for the con- 
tinued development of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Woman's 
Bureau, Department of Labor, and 
of the Bureau of Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. 
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7. A bill for the extension service of 
the Children’s Bureau for ma- 
ternity and infant welfare. 

8. A bill for the substitution of the 
metric system for the English 
system of weights and measures. 


The program, five items of which had 
been approved in past conventions, was 


adopted. 


Are there 
regards the 
position of women on college and uni- 
versity faculties? Are the opportunities 
for highly trained women on college 
faculties fewer to-day than ten years ago? 
Has any change occurred in regard to 
membership of women on college boards 
of trustees, or recognition of women in 
the college administration? 


Maintaining Standards. 
signs of retrogression as 


These and other questions as to progress 
in marfters that concern women were em- 
bodied in a circular letter sent recently 
to the dean of women of each of the mem- 
ber institutions of the Association by the 
Committee on Maintaining Standards. 

Ninety-seven deans replied. Twenty- 
four reported at least one new women’s 
dormitory in the past two years, and 
others reported more or less extensive 
improvements and plans for new dor- 
mitories. 

The more intimately the situation is 
studied, the committee reports, the deeper 
becomes the conviction that dormitories 
provided by and entirely under the control 
of the institutions are the most, if not 
the only, satisfactory way of housing 
the women students. Some of the best 
equipped state universities the 
greatest lack in this regard. 

Increased care for the health of women 
is indicated in the returned questionnaires 
by reports of new women’s gymnasiums 


show 
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and athletic fields, better organized phys- 
ical education, more thorough physical 
and medical examinations, added infirmary 
or hospital service, greater emphasis on 
preventive measures, and more attention 
to mental hygiene. Several institutions, 
particularly in the East, now employ a 
resident or visiting psychiatrist. 

The Association has so long advocated 
one or more woman members of governing 
boards for institutions admitting women 
that it is disappointing to find almost a 
third of the member institutions of the 
Association still having no woman on the 
board of trustees. 


A. A. U. W. History. Out of what 
will probably be a total of twenty-five 
chapters, five chapters of the History of 
the Association have now been completed. 
Dr. Marion Talbot, one of the charter 
members of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae and a former president, made the 
original rough draft of subjects to be 
included in the history from 1881 to 1907, 
and Mrs. Lois K. M. Rosenberry, former 
president of the American Association 
of University Women, is engaged in the 
final writing. Miss Talbot has also pre- 
pared short sketches of the past presidents 
of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
not now living, and is working on the 
history of the individual fellowships. 


Other Committee Reports. The com- 
prehensive survey of United States history 
textbooks in use in this country, con- 
ducted by the Committee on Historical 
Textbooks in cooperation with the 
National Council of Social Studies, is 
reported on pages 183-186 by Dr. Laura 
F. Ullrich, chairman of the committee. 

Reports of the educational secretary and 
the international relations secretary will 
be found in their respective sections. 





NOTES FROM THE CONVENTION 


WOMEN AND RESEARCH 


Dr. Gleditsch reminded her hearers at 
the fellowship meeting that her own first 
experience in America had come as an 
exchange fellow, holding one of the fellow- 
ships given by the American Scandinavian 
Association. 

Women, she said, have still to prove 
themselves in research; they are new at 
it as yet, for it is only within the past 
ten or fifteen years that women have had 
a chance to do research with a free hand. 
By way of illustrating the progress al- 
ready made, Dr. Gleditsch cited a book on 
radio research written some years ago by 
a German scientist, who explained that 
as he had not designated the women 
scientists referred to in his work by Miss 
or Mrs., he appended a list of these 
women’s names, knowing that his readers 
would wish to know which of the scien- 
tists he had mentioned were women. 
“In a later edition of his book,’’ Dr. 
Gleditsch continued, ‘‘that paragraph was 
dropped. We do not need any longer to 
know whether work is done by a man or 
by a woman; we only ask, ‘Is it well 
done?’ Women now must prove that 
their work is not merely well done—for 
a woman; but that it is well done.”’ 

The method by which many college 
teachers achieve research was compared 
by Dr. Martha O. Eckford, Gamma Phi 
Beta Social Service Fellow, 1924-25, to 
the method of travel in the more inacces- 
sible parts of eastern Tennessee, when two 
travellers have but one mule between 
them. The first traveller mounts and 
rides for a space, then hitches and walks 
until the second comes up to the tethered 
mule, mounts, and at length overtakes 
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his companion, who once more repeats 
the process of ‘‘mount and hitch.’’ So 
our women teachers trudge along, teach- 
ing and saving until at last they have put 
by enough to enable them to mount for 
a time and ride in pursuit of earning, only, 
as a rule, to dismount and hitch again 
before the end is reached. Many, Dr. 
Eckford pointed out, find that they must 
live too hard if they are to gain their 
coveted goal in this way, and finish ‘‘sans 
teeth, sans hair, sans health’’—unfortun- 
ate examples which warn others away 
from paths of learning. 

Her own experience, Dr. Eckford ex- 
plained, had been a long repetition of the 
‘‘mount and hitch’’ method, until at 
last the fellowship award ‘‘enabled me to 
end my journey in a Ford—and to make 
it on high!”’ 

Perhaps Dr. Agnes Rogers, chairman of 
the Committee on Fellowships, expressed 
the keynote of the evening's talks when 
she said, ‘‘We have a long way to go, 
but we've come a long way, too!”’ 


MARRIAGE AND PROFESSION 


One of the most absorbing topics taken 
up by the discussion groups at the conven- 
tion—judging both by attendance and 
lively debate—was that of ‘‘Marriage and 
a Profession,’’ under the leadership of 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, director 
of the Institute of Women’s Professional 


Relations. This Institute, recently es- 
tablished at the North Carolina College 
for Women, under the sponsorship of the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men, acts as a Clearing-house for informa- 
tion on vocational opportunities for 
college women, and is conducting re- 
search designed to bring about a better 
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understanding of problems involved in 
the relation between home life and pro- 
fessional interests. 

In opening the discussion Mrs. Wood- 
house stated that while there was no limit 
to the volume or vigor of the discussion 
of the work of married women, the facts 
on the subject were very scarce. Why 
What do they 
do? Do they find or want part-time jobs? 
Do they have children? Does the home 
suffer? How do they manage their house- 
holds? 
or will it have an adverse effect on the 
employment situation among professional 
men and single women? No conclusive 


do these women work? 


Is their work economically sound 


answer could be given to these questions, 
but a summary of the replies of five hun- 
dred married members of the American 
Association of University Women who 
worked outside their homes after mar- 
riage—data originally collected by the 
Committee on Economic and Legal Status 
of the Association and now being analyzed 
by the Institute—was presented merely as 
a point of departure.' These women 
formed an unselected group representing a 
cross section of the alumnae of the coun- 
try and living in every part of the United 
States. Asked to give their reasons for 
working, 58 per cent listed an economic 
one; 33 per cent listed reasons which 
might be described by the heading “‘desire 
for work;”’ and 7 per cent listed a family 
situation. 

Under economic reasons were included 
all those dealing with finances—insufh- 
cient earnings of husband, his declining 
health, the desire to assist him in carrying 
the heavy burden of maintaining the pro- 


1 A preliminay report of this study will be found 
in the Special Woman's Number of the Annals of the 
Reprints may be 
obtained for a small sum by writing to the Institute 
at Greensboro, North Carolina. 


American Academy for May, 1929. 
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fessional standard of living on the ordinary 
professional man’s earnings, in obtaining 
a higher degree, or in changing his busi- 
ness. The emphasis under financial rea- 
sons was on desire to assist the husband, 
but there were other economic reasons. 
Some women found themselves with 
specialized training for which there was 
a demand in their community. Others 
had contracts to fulfill. A few chose to 
work outside rather than to do house- 
work. The heading ‘‘desire for work’’ 
covered reasons such as love of the work 
and desire to continue, and wish to use 
leisure constructively; but most important 
was what might be called ‘habit of work”’ 
—the need felt by those who had been 
employed before marriage to continue in 
their chosen line of work. There were 
also a few women who were working 
because of principle or the desire for a 
career or for outside contacts. 

Under family situation were included 
loneliness due to husband being away or 
to life in a strange community, and also 
in a limited number of instances difficulties 
due to two families living together or to 
some strained family relationship. 

The husbands of these women were 
chiefly professional men, the largest single 
group being those in education. The 
average earnings of the husbands was 
$3,613 a year and of the wives $2,281. 
This would make the total family income 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $5,0000 
or $6,000 a year. Dr. Jessica Peixotto 
suggests that the academic family of 
Berkeley, California, has a standard of 
living which requires approximately $7,000 
a year to maintain. Is this perhaps a 
hint as to why so many women listed 
economic reasons as their cause for 
working? 

There was a large number present at 
the discussion and it was interesting to 
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note that even in a gathering of trained 
women the discussion of this question 
was charged with considerable emotional 
reaction. Much of the discussion centered 
around the question of whether it really 
was an economic reason which caused 
married women to work. Was not the 
“spiritual element,’’ the feeling of ability 
to render a social service, the desire to 
enrich the home life, just as important? 
Were not some of the women rationaliz- 
ing? Was it not desire to continue their 
chosen work and live their lives in their 
professions which was the real urge? 

Of course the discussion waxed warmest 
over the question, “Does the home 
suffer?’ Opinion was divided and it was 
very evident here that what was needed 
was more facts, fewer generalizations 
based on personal observation of a few 
cases, careful comparison of poor results 
in homes of women who work with poor 
results in homes of women who do not 
work. Individual differences in tempera- 
ment and ability of both husband and 
wife must be considered. Is it the duty 
of the wife ‘‘to cater to her husband's 
needs’’ as one woman suggested, or to 
work out a fifty-fifty companionship with 
him with the ultimate family welfare as 
the criterion of action, as the counter- 
suggestion held? The theory of modern 
marriage plays an important rdéle in this 
question of married women’s work. 

In regard to the question of the welfare 
of the children, it was evident that facts 
were missing, but the numerous questions 
raised were significant. What rdle does 
the nursery school play in this problem? 
Is the child in any more danger from the 
loss of the full-time companionship of a 
mother who works than he is from the 
too-full-time companionship of the over- 
solicitious mother with no occupation 
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outside of his care? Can mothers come 
back to professional work after an absence 
of ten or twelve years? May it not be 
well for the child to have a little less 
mother in his early years and subsequently 
a little less of the unoccupied and discon- 
tented mother of fifty in his own early 
married life? 

The discussion reached no conclusion 
nor could it be summarized, but one can 
say with certainty that the question was 
one in which the large group was keenly 
interested and also one can say with even 
more certainty that facts and more facts 
are needed if we are to discuss it intelli- 
gently and objectively. 


THE NEWCOMB EXPERIMENT 


Delicate colorings, graceful shapes, and 
decorations embodying the loveliest mo- 
tifs from the South—dogwood, cypress, 
streamers of Spanish moss—these are the 
impressions which will linger in the 
minds of those who visited the salesrooms 
of pottery and other handiwork of stu- 
dents in the School of Art at Newcomb 
College, New Orleans. Professor Ells- 
worth Woodward, director of the School 
of Art, explained to the visitors the his- 
tory of this experiment in merchandising 
as follows: 

‘‘Newcomb began her work forty-two 
years ago. Art became part of our work, 
partly, I suppose, because art had been 
laid aside and forgotten under stress of 
practical need, during the years that 
followed the Civil War, and partly be- 
cause art was deemed necessary to the 
cultural upbuilding of our community. 

‘Because a good majority of students in 
all colleges look forward to earning a 
living we tried to find a reasonable con- 
nection between the class room and a later 


job. The city held little, if any, oppor- 
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tunity. There were no jobs for the de- 
signer. For this reason we felt compelled 
to create them. 

‘We entered manufacturing and mer- 
chandizing deliberately in the interest of 
art education. We flew in the face of 
economics and educational precedent. 
Economics demands that a survey of 
probable needs be made before training, 
and school procedure does not counte- 
nance business. My explanation and ex- 
cuse is that art has its most convincing 
appeal when it takes its stand in the market 
place. That at least is what I think. 
Besides, art, as a purely cultural study, 
under the conditions that then existed, 
lacked convincing appeal. 

‘For thirty-five years, therefore, I 
have been a manufacturing merchant and 
this school has been an object lesson in 
practical art. Of course there have been 
other considerations; but the thing I 
am emphasizing has been outstanding.”’ 


PROBLEMS CONCERNING THE 
CURRICULUM 


No one seems to believe that such a 
thing as a satisfactory college curriculum 
exists; neither do any two people agree 
as to the changes required to produce the 
ideal which all educators are seeking. 
The following list of questions, proposed 
by Dr. Leslie R. Marston, president of 
Greenville College, in his discussion group 
on “‘Changes in College Curricula,’’ pro- 
vide a stimulus to fundamental thinking 
on the subject. 


1. Has the liberal arts college a legitimate function 
in our educational program, or is it to be ground out 
of existence between the upper and nether millstones, 
the university and the junior college? 
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2. Has the liberal arts college a defensible objective 
in this age when the aim of life is not leisure but 
service and leadership? 

3. Does the liberal arts college retain a unique 
function, or has it become a feeder to specialized 
schools? Has preprofessional training a legitimate 
claim on the liberal arts college, or should such train- 
ing be organized outside the liberal arts college? 

4. If the curriculum is to be functionalized, what 
place will be assigned to the vocational motive? 

5- Does vertical expansion express the university 
ideal of specialization, and horizontal expansion the 
college ideal of culture? Or does culture demand 
vertical expansion supported by a broad base,—i.e., a 
pyramidal organization? 

6. Does the analogy of a series of erect obelisks 
hold for the usual administrative method of seeking 
breadth of culture by “‘group’’ requirements, with a 
taller obelisk representative of major concentration? 


7. Are “‘orientation’’ courses in the freshman year 
the corrective for specialization in the later years? 

8. Are not the freshman and sophomore years 
psychologically the specializing or particularizing 
years, and the later years the orientation years when 
relationships are discovered? 

g. Should not the entire curriculum function as 
orientation? Is not the liberal ideal just that,— 
orientation? 

10. Does the generalizing of the first two years 
with specialization in the last two violate further the 
unity of the curriculum and further crowd out the 
liberal purpose? 


11. Is unification secured by special departments 
created for the purpose? Or is unification a functional 
problem of the entire curriculum and not a structural 
problem? 

12. Is unification secured by the obliteration of 
departmental lines? Or is there a functional pattern 
of the curriculum (human experience) as there is a 
functional pattern of the human organism? 

13. What happens when we think in terms of 
functional centers rather than of departmental 
boundaries? 

14. Can knowledge constitute the unification we 
seck to-day as it did in an earlier generation? 

15. Is not the problem of orientation and unifica- 
tion one with the problem of transfer? 
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PROGRESS DURING FIVE YEARS* 


The American Association of University 
Women was established ‘‘for practical 
educational work, for the collection and 
publication of statistical and other in- 
formation concerning education, and in 
general for the maintenance of high stand- 
ards of education.’’ For over forty years 
it has been developing programs of activity 
definitely in line with this purpose. In 
1921 the Committee on Educational Policies 
was organized as a standing committee 
to outline and initiate the educational 
work of the Association. Since 1922, 
the Association has had a full-time edu- 
cational secretary to carry forward and 
promote the program as developed by 
this committee. 

Because the present educational secre- 
tary is resigning after five years in the 
Educational Office it seems pertinent 
that this report shall not only summarize 
the work of the past two years but indicate 
trends and certain policies which have 
been developing during the past five years. 


NATIONAL CoMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The educational secretary is a member 
of four of the national committees of the 
Association: Committee on Educational 
Policies, Committee on Recognition, Com- 
mittee on Fellowships, and Committee 
on International Relations. Through serv- 
ice on these committees and through 


*Report of the educational secretary to the 
national convention, April 10, 1929. 
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contacts with other committees of the 
Association as a member of the Board of 
Directors, the educational secretary has 
been convinced of the increasing effective- 
ness of these committees during the past 
five years. Through a very definite evalu- 
ation not only of techniques but of poli- 
cies the committees of the Association 
seem gradually becoming an integrated 
part of the Association rather than iso- 
lated, independent units. This is prob- 
ably due in part to the continuity in 
the Association’s work brought about 
by the increased and improved staff at 
Headquarters. The convention should 
realize that national committees are only 
effective as they have a place in an inte- 
grated program of activity and can be 
adequately financed. The past five years 
have brought about closer cooperation 
between national committees, the Board 
of Directors, and Headquarters staff. 
There is still much to be accomplished 
along this line but the record of progress 
is already commendable. 


Brancn EpucaTIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The educational secretary is charged 
with the responsibility of directing the 
educational work in the branches. Since 
the last biennial there has been a definite 
effort to aid in improving branch pro- 
grams, to stimulate and increase the effi- 
ciency of study groups in various phases 
of education, to give suggestions for 
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community educational projects. There 
has been an increasing dem’and for these 
services by the branches. It is impossible 
to include in this report complete data on 
the educational work in the branches 
during the current year because reports 
received were from 317 out of a total of 
462 branches. 

For the past two years a bulletin con- 
taining suggested programs for yearly 
programs in the branches has been organ- 
ized and distributed. Last year 600 were 
distributed; this year 743. The reports re- 


ceived indicate that 210 different branches 
have devoted a total of 617 meetings 


to education during the past two years. 
Furthermore, there is evidence that the 
monthly meetings in many branches are 
based upon a well thought out plan to 
give continuity to the discussions. 

Study groups in various phases of pre- 
school, elementary, and adolescent educa- 
tion have increased since 1927 not only 
in numbers but also in extent of activity. 
The number of groups which have been 
reported each year since the beginning of 
this aspect of the program are significant. 


1923-24 1924-25 
4° 124 193 
1926-27 


1925-26 


= 
“39 432 


1928-29 
294 (reported 
to date.) 


The number reported for this year is not 
comparable to the others because of the 
large number of branches whose reports 
were not received in time to be included. 

Members in the branches are becoming 
increasingly interested in various kinds 
of community educational projects, many 
of which are outgrowths of study group 
work. During the past two years 233 
branches have promoted 270 community 
projects ineducation. Since the Indianap- 
olis toy exhibit in 1925 twenty-one 
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branches have arranged educational ex- 
hibits which have included not only toys 
for children of various ages, but books, 
music, clothing, literature for parents, 
and the like. Nineteen of the 23 exhibits 
have been held since the last biennial. 
Many of these exhibits were really educa- 
tional institutes since they included lec- 
tures by specialists and demonstrations 
of educational methods. In 92 Cities 
branches have cooperated with local agen- 
cies for a community study program. In 
Rochester, York; Battle Creek, 
Michigan; Ely, Minnesota; Norman, Ok- 
lahoma; and Portland, Oregon, the branch 
cooperated with the local university in 
extension courses in education. 

Other types of community projects 
have been: the establishment of book 
shelves for parents and children; sponsor- 
ing nursery schools and kindergartens; 
cooperating in day nurseries and play 
groups; initiating surveys of local school 
systems; establishing kindergartens in 
public schools; and securing legislation 
for county and state libraries. Another 
type of activity which branches have 
undertaken is giving advice and informa- 
tion to high school students about voca- 
tions and colleges. 

Since the last biennial several states 
have initiated state programs of educa- 
tion. The program for improvement of 
rural schools has continued to be the main 
objective of the Vermont division. It 
has been the incentive for the initiating 
of simiiar programs in Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas. In these states, many of the 
local branches have been working to 
improve conditions in the rural schools in 
near-by counties. 

Michigan has been the first state to 
develop the state institute for leaders of 
study groups. During the past two years 
institutes were held for preschool leaders 


New 
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with cooperation of the Merrill-Palmer 
School, for leaders of study groups in 
elementary education with the coopera- 
tion of the Kalamazoo Public Schools. 
Michigan has also had a state exhibition 
on play and recreation for children from 
birth through adolescence. 

This is a very inadequate report of the 
many and varied educational activities 
which have been undertaken by the 
branches during the past two years. We 
have attempted to supplement this some- 
what by the exhibit of branch work which 
is on display. 


INFORMATION BuREAU 


The Educational Office has continued 
to answer inquiries concerning all phases 
of education from preschool through 
college. There have been 268 such in- 
quiries since the last biennial. The in- 
quiries concerning various aspects of 
collegiate education have gradually in- 
creased during the past five years. To 
meet this increasing demand for informa- 
tion about colleges, a part-time assistant 
in collegiate education, Mrs. Frances 
Valiant Speek, was added to the staff of 
the Educational Office in January, 1929. 
Besides answering the immediate requests, 
Mrs. Speek is assembling material on 
collegiate education. In the two and 
one-half months since this reference de- 
partment was opened, 1600 catalogue 
cards have been made. 


RESEARCH 


Another part of the work of the Educa- 
tional Office is to contribute to research 
in the field of education. During the 
last two years two important projects 
have been completed which have been 
under way since 1924. Both of these 
were cooperative projects undertaken with 
other agencies. 


The first of these is the book on pre- 
school and parental education which was 
published in February, 1929, as the 
Twenty-Eighth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. This 
society has published each year since 
about 1895 a yearbook which surveys the 
most recent thought on some phase of 
education. Your educational secretary 
presented to the society in February, 1925, 
a request that the society issue a yearbook 
on preschool and parental education which 
would attempt to integrate the various 
aspects of these movements in education 
and present to educators the important 
field of child development and parent 
education. The Board of Directors of the 
National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion approved the request and appointed 
your educational secretary as chairman of 
the committee. The other members of 
the committee were selected to represent 
various aspects of these fields of education: 
Dr. Bird Baldwin and Dr. Arnold Gesell, 
research in child development; Professor 
Patty Hill, education of young children; 
Miss Edna White, home economics aspect 
of preschool and parental education; Dr. 
Helen Thompson Woolley, psychological 
aspects of personality problems of child- 
hood; and Dr. Douglas Thom, the psychi- 
atric aspect of child problems. 

A special grant was received from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial to 
finance the work of the committee. This 
was supplemented by an allotment from 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education and gifts from the Merrill- 
Palmer School, the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, and the National Council 
of Parent Education. 

The Yearbook, which comprises 875 
pages, is the work not only of the main 
committee but of 29 associate members 
and over 100 others who made contribu- 
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tions. The committee has endeavored to 
present not only a survey of the movement 
but a discussion of the underlying prin- 
ciples, a critical evaluation of what is 
being done, and suggestions for future 
developments. It was a stupendous piece 
of work but the American Association of 
University Women has made a funda- 
mental contribution to education through 
the initiation and direction of this volume 
of research. 

You will find the book on exhibit and 
facilities for ordering copies if you desire. 

The second research project had to do 
with the establishment in Washington, 
D. C., of a center which would afford 
to educational and scientific agencies 
located in Washington facilities for the 
scientific study of children and of the 
education of parents. The educational 
secretary with others in Washington has 
been working on plans for such a research 
center since 1924. The reward came in 
February, 1928, when the Washington 
Child Research Center was opened under 
a grant from the Spelman Fund. The 
center was established through the joint 
efforts of the Educational Office of the 
American Association of University 
Women, the American Home Economics 
Association, the National Research Coun- 
cil, two universities—George Washington 
University and the University of Mary- 
land, three government bureaus—the Bu- 
reau of Education, the Bureau of Home 
Economics, and the United States Public 
Health Service. 

The Center through affiliations with 
George Washington University, the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, and Catholic Uni- 
versity gives opportunities for study and 
research to students from these institu- 
tions. The Center maintains a nursery 
school for children from two and one- 
half to three and one-half years of age, a 
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consultation center for parents of children 
of all ages, offers courses in child develop- 
ment and nursery school techniques, and 
conducts study groups for parents. Dur- 
ing the past year 72 students have been 
enrolled in classes, two graduate students 
have been engaged in research projects, 
170 parents have been enrolled for con- 
sultation and 33 in study groups. 

The educational secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
serves as chairman of the executive board. 
The study groups have been conducted 
by the educational secretary and the 
assistant educational secretary. This Cen- 
ter offers an unusual opportunity to the 
Educational Office to undertake during 
the next few years some fundamental re- 
search either in that phase of adult 
education which is called parental educa- 
tion or in child development. 


COOPERATION WITH EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 


During the past five years the educa- 
tional secretary has given much time to 
establishing cooperative relations with 
other educational agencies. This has 
been done through visits to educational 
centers, attendance at conferences, mem- 
bership on committees, distribution of 
information and literature from the Edu- 
cational Office. 

The educational secretary and the 
assistant educational secretary have visited 
105 educational centers since 1924; 27 of 
them since the last biennial. They have 
attended 38 educational conferences in 
the last two years and have made over 50 
speeches to groups other than those of 
the Association. 

The educational secretary has served 
since the last biennial on eight com- 
mittees. This can be taken as an indica- 
tion that a number of other organizations 
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are looking to this Association for leader- 
ship and cooperative help. The com- 
mittees are as follows: 


Executive Committee, American Council on 
Education, proxy for ‘Dean Gildersleeve 
Executive Committee, Southern Woman's Edu- 
cational Alliance 

Executive Board, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion 

National Committee on Nursery Schools, chair- 
man 

Governing Board, National Council of Parent 
Education 

Committee on Nursery Schools, International 

Kindergarten Union 

Executive Committee, Washington Child Re- 
search Center, chairman 

Committee on Preschool and Parental Education, 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
chairman 


Besides such formal cooperation the 
Educational Office is continually called 
upon for interviews and consultations on 
various phases of education by educational 
institutions and organizations. 


PUBLICATIONS 


In carrying on the work of the Educa- 
tional Office, especially that which relates 
to directing the educational activities of 
the branches, it has been necessary to 
organize and distribute syilabi, bulletins, 
and pamphlets. The following is a list 
of the material which has been printed 
and published from 1927-29. 


Namber of 
copies istued 


Guidance materials for study groups: 
I. How Children Build Habits 
2nd printing of 2nd edition. . 1000 


reer 
II. Schools and Children......... 2000 
III. Interests of Young Children 

1st printed edition. ......... 2000 
IV. Characteristics of Adolescence 

1st printed edition.......... 2000 

SUE IONE, 6. oe susnscevess 2000 

Bulletins: 

I. Last of Publications. ...........: 2.000 
II. State Facilities for Traveling 

LADEREY GEEVICE « o.0ccccceeesc 1000 


III. Suggestions for Branch Educa- 
SE Ws sv siccsaccesse 500 

IV. Annotated List of Traveling 
Library Books and Pam- 


GED sc cccanssencconsssees 2000 
V. Manual for Study Group 
Si htewatetkecwneneass 500 


VI. List of Pamphlets Distributed 
by the Educational Office. . . 4000 
VII. Yearly Programs for the 


PURNIDs ac cccvacesesccess 1500 
Ves DE ERs ove cccwcsccesss 150 
Leaflets: 
Educational Program.............. 5000 
Educational Office............0+005 2.000 
Reprints: 
The Child Has Invaded the College 
GRE sercccccdccsseacesenencs 200 
A Cooperative Nursery Play 
AC6dbkendbutneesdvaenentt 200 
The Farm Child's School............ 1000 
An Interpretation of the Educational 
PS 6h ca cbdekalnebewewkicnene 1000 
Keeping Pace with Advancing Fle- 
mentary Education............... 250 
The Little Child and Fear........... 1000 
Principles of Mental Hygiene Applied 
to Young Childhood............. 500 
Our State Systems of Education: A 
Challenge and an Obligation...... 200 
The Right Toy for the Young Child.. 300 
BUR SRG sv vc scicccesvecsnvess 2300 


The Significance of Individual Be- 
havior in the Field of Education. ..2000 


Pamphlets: 
European Schools for Preschool 
GS 60s ck dicesaveneccevesss 1000 
New Ideas on Discipline............ 2000 


Report of the Discussions at the 
Conference on Nursery Schools, 
Agari S8-R3, BORF «6 occ ccccscccons 2000 


DisTRIBUTION OF MATERIAL 


The demands from branches, study 
groups, individual members, educational 
institutions, organizations and non-mem- 
bers for the publications distributed by 
the Educational Office has steadily in- 
creased during the past two years. In 
fact, one is inclined to believe that if we 
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did nothing else we would have made a 
vital contribution by this service. Be- 
sides material sent to branches and study 
groups there have been 492 requests from 
colleges and schools, 368 from organiza- 
tions, and 1,499 from individuals. The 
amount of material distributed during the 
past two years and during the past five 
years is startling: 


1927-29 


8,727 


oe 
15 ,062 


20,497 
22,303 


Study syllabi 

Bulletins 

Reference pamphlets... 16,822 
Library books and pam- 


phlets 4,419 


CONCLUSION 


The past five years have been epoch 
making years. Membership has increased 
from about 20,000 to 30,000; the number 
of branches from 289 to 463. The national 
Headquarters’ building has been paid for 
and the Association established on a 
sound financial basis. What has this 
meant for education? How has this 
contributed to furthering the main pur- 
pose of the Association? Certainly the 
foregoing report indicates a marked 
growth along the following lines: 


a. An increasing consciousness of the 
educational purpose of the Associa- 
tion and a continued evaluation 
of its activities in terms of this 
purpose. 

b. Leadership in the field of adult edu- 
cation, especially as it concerns 
materials. 

c. Contributions to research in pre- 
school and parental education. 

d. Increase in study and activities in 
education in local communities 
through the branches. 
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This developing program of activities 
is gradually winning for the Association 
an important place in the field of educa- 
tion not only among national and inter- 
national groups of specialists but in 
local communities where the intelligent 
interest of college women can be effective 
in improving standards in the foundation 
of all education—the public school. 

In closing, may I leave the formality of 
the report, to express to you my apprecia- 
tion of the opportunities of the past five 
years. It has been a privilege to work 
under the leadership first of President 
Reinhardt and then of President Woolley. 
To the two chairmen of the Educational 
Policies Committee—Dr. Helen Thomp- 
son Woolley and President Ada Comstock, 
I owe a debt of gratitude for loyal support 
and unfailing cooperation. The Educa- 
tional Office has been fortunate indeed to 
have had four such women as advisors 
and leaders. I wish to thank the Head- 
quarters staff including the executive 
secretary and the comptroller, and especi- 
ally my assistant and the clerks in the 
educational office with genuine gratitude 
for the joy of working with them. It is 
such colleagues that make even the most 
difficult task a challenge rather than 
drudgery. 

And finally to you, representatives of the 
thirty thousand members of this Associa- 
tion, may I express my appreciation of 
your willingness to undertake an educa- 
tional program that has taxed your time 
and your energies, and my admiration of 
the vision of those college women who 
are so splendidly striving to improve the 
welfare and education of children both 
in homes and in schools. 

Lois HaypEN MEEK, 
Educational Secretary. 


NOTE: Books which may be borrowed from the traveling library are 
listed, on pp. 221-228. 
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MILESTONES 


HE International Federation 


| of University Women will 


celebrate its tenth anniversary 

Ne at the conference to be held 
in Geneva, August 7 to 15, this year. 
Five hundred women, from all corners of 
the world, will gather in the historic 
city of Geneva, and there will review the 
accomplishments of the past ten years and 
mark out lines of development for the 
future. And what milestones of progress 
will they take heed of? 

The health of the organization itself 
will demand attention. At the prelimi- 
Mary meeting in 1919, when the Federation 
was organized, three countries were repre- 
sented. In 1920, eight national associa- 
tions of university women sent delegates 
to the first conference, held in London, 
and many more sent visitors. At the 
Council meeting in Madrid, September 
1928, there were thirty-one national 
members of the Federation, and three more 
prospective members were reported. To- 
day the Federation includes almost all of 
Europe, all of North America, and the 
British Dominions and India. The princi- 
pal fields of future development are, then, 
South America, China, and Japan. In 
individual membership the Federation has 
grown from about fifteen thousand to 
forty-five thousand. 

The purpose of the Federation is stated 
in its constitution: ‘‘to promote under- 
standing and friendship between the 
university women of the nations of the 


world, and thereby to further their in- 
terests and develop between their coun- 
tries sympathy and mutual helpfulness.’’ 
Through fostering the interchange of 
teachers and students, through providing 
for friendly contacts between university 
women traveling abroad, and through 
working with the Committee on Intellec- 
tual Cooperation of the League of Na- 
tions, the Federation is encouraging the 
development of the international spirit. 
The major projects of the Federation,— 
the establishment of fellowships and the 
building of clubhouses, are directly related 
to the purpose as stated in the constitu- 
tion. Reid Hall in Paris, Crosby Hall 
in London, and clubhouses in the United 
States and Canada house students from all 
parts of the world and put the traveling 
university woman into direct contact 
with women who represent different 
countries, even different civilizations, 
from her own. The Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund, undertaken at Oslo, 
in 1924, takes account of the needs of 
women bent upon mental achievement, 
as well as the inevitable by-product of 
these fellowships—increased international 
understanding. Contributions to the 
Fund have been sufficient to supply a 
fellowship for 1928-1929 in science, and 
one to be awarded for 1929-1930 in arts. 
Several of the national associations have 
offered fellowships to members of the 
Federation. 

The interest of the Geneva conference 
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will center upon fellowships, and prob- 
ably several of the women who have held 
international fellowships will be present 
to bear witness to the value of the aid 
which they received. One evening is to 
be devoted to a program on the Value of 
Research. Professor Lise Meitner of Dah- 
lem-Berlin and Professor Ramart of the 
Sorbonne, who jointly received the Ellen 
Richards Prize for 1928, given by the 
Association to Aid Scientific Research by 
Women, will give short general talks on 
their researches in science. The considera- 
tion of the Unemployment of Intellectual 
Workers, which will occupy a place on 
the program, is directly in line with the 
furtherance of the interests of “‘university 
women of the nations of the world.”’ 
The American university woman may 
well ask, as many of them have, “‘Of what 
advantage will it be to me, personally, to 
attend this conference, either as a delegate 
or as a visitor?’’ The question may be 
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answered partly with other questions: 
“Of what value is it to you to feel that 
you are participating directly in a move- 
ment of world-wide significance, the 
various aspects of which contain so much 
of personal profit and pleasure? Do you 
want to know the representatives of the 
intellectual life of other countries, in a 
way which would not be possible without 
the facilities offered by the conference? 
Do you want to see and hear the women 
who lead the movements for the recogni- 
tion of women in academic life, in various 
lands? Do you want to spend a week in 
Geneva, within sight and sound of the 
machinery that carries on the international 
political and economic life of the world? 
Do you want an opportunity to represent 
the best in the intellectual life of your own 
country to those who know us slightly, 
if at all?”’ 

What university woman could fail to 
answer in the affirmative? 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE CAUSE AND CURE OF WAR 


During 1929 the National Committee 
on the Cause and Cure of War will devote 
special attention to the Inter-American 
Treaties of Arbitration and Conciliation 
which were signed at Washington on 
January 5, 1929. The Treaty of Concilia- 
tion was ratified by the Senate on February 
20. For the present an active campaign 


for the Arbitration Treaty will not be 
sponsored by the committee. 
list is being prepared in which the em- 
phasis will be placed on books dealing 


A reading 


with Latin America. The committee 
is also engaged in planning for the fifth 
conference, which will be held in 
Washington in January 1930. 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Members who wish to attend the Ge- 
neva Conference, August 7-15, 1929, as 
delegates, should communicate at once 
with their sectional Directors, whose 
duty it is to appoint the delegates from 
the sections and to send their names and 
addresses to Headquarters, so that infor- 


mation and instructions may be sent 
promptly to the delegates. Visitors should 
make their own living arrangements in 
Geneva, or should ask assistance from The 
Conference Secretary, I.F.U.W., Crosby 
Hall, Cheyne Walk, London, S.W.3, Eng- 
land. 





PROGRESS* 
1927-1929 


Tue CoMMITTEE 


At the last biennial convention of the 
Association, held in Washington, March 
1927, it was decided to reorganize the 
Committee on International Relations to 
bring it into closer contact with the 
Association as a whole, and members 
were appointed who would represent 
various geographical sections of the coun- 
try, in addition to the ex officio members 
and those asked to serve because of their 
general interest in international problems. 
Sub-committees were organized and func- 
tioned in New York under the chairman- 
ship of Dean Virginia Gildersleeve and 
in San Francisco under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin. Since June 
1927 the Committee has met twice in 
New York and four times in San Francisco. 
At these meetings recommendations from 
the Council of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women were reported 
and acted upon, and the development of 
the study program was discussed. As a 
part of the reorganization, the Interna- 
tional Relations Office was moved from 
New York to Washington, and established 
as part of national Headquarters. 


SuB-CoMMITTEES 


In November 1928, on a recommenda- 
tion from the Council of the International 


* Report of the Committee on International Rela- 
tions to the national convention, April 11, 1929. 
(Slightly condensed.) The section on the Committee 
was read to the convention by the chairman, Presi- 
dent Aurelia H. Reinhardt, the report of the Sub- 
committee on the International Interchange of 
Secondary School Teachers was presented by Miss 
Valentine Chandor, and the section dealing with the 
International Relations Office was read by the secre- 
tary. 


Federation of University Women, a Sub- 
committee on the International Exchange 
of Scientific Workers was established, with 
Miss Savilla A. Elkus of New York as 
chairman. The principal work of this 
committee has been to confer with 
officers of the Federation in order to evolve 
a program for such exchanges. 

The Sub-committee on International 
Interchange of Secondary School Teachers, 
under the chairmanship of Miss Valentine 
Chandor, has continued its work during 
the past two years, bringing seven British 
teachers to the United States and sending 
five American women to England to teach, 
—exchanges which have been most satis- 
factory to all concerned. In response to 
circular letters sent out on February first, 
applications for exchange have come from 
all parts of our country. Most of the 
requests are for exchange with England, 
but one or more teachers would like to 
go to Canada, Scotland, New Zealand, 
France, or Spain. With so many apply- 
ing the exchanges effected may seem few, 
but the difficulties to be overcome are 
many. Frequently the subjects offered 
by the teachers in the United States may 
not “match up’’ with those offered in 
other countries. There is also the matter 
of low salary in one or both of the schools 
concerned which makes the expense of 
ocean travel a serious obstacle. 

Other organizations besides ours are 
interested in interchange of teachers; and 
the committee on interchange of teachers 
has cooperated with the English-Speaking 
Union, the Committee for a Comparative 
Study of English and American Secondary 
Schools of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the League of Nations International 
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Committee on Intellectual Cooperation’s 
Sub-committee for the Interchange of 
Teaching Staffs. In conclusion, the com- 
mittee suggests that through its activities 
the Association is participating in a 
movement of real significance and great 
import to education as well as to world 
friendship and understanding. 

The Committee on Selections for Oxford 
University in March 1928 and in March 
1929 examined the credentials of appli- 
cants for admission to Oxford University 
with advanced standing. In 1928 seven 
candidates . were recommended by this 
committee and accepted by the Women’s 
Colleges at Oxford; in 1929 nine candi- 
dates were recommended. No action has 
been taken on these recommendations as 
yet by the principals of the Women’s 
Colleges at Oxford. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE 


The International Federation of University 
Women. Since the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations was created to form a 
link between the American Association 
of University Women and the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women, 
the work of the International Relations 
Office has included maintaining adminis- 
trative relations with the Executive Office 
of the Federation in London. During 
the past year preparations have been going 
forward for the triennial conference of 
the Federation, which is to be held in 
Geneva August 7 to 14, 1929. Informa- 
tion about the conference has been pub- 
lished in several issues of the JourNAL, 
and the preliminary programs sent from 
London have been distributed to all 
branches of the Association. 

The secretary of the committee has 
participated directly in the secretarial 
work of the Federation during the Coun- 
cil Meetings in Vienna (July 1927) and 
Madrid (September 1928). 
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Oxford University. The International 
Relations Office acted as American regis- 
trar for the summer vacation course for 
American women teachers and graduates 
held at Oxford University, July 1928. 
This office has also conducted correspond- 
ence with the applicants for admission to 
Oxford University with advanced stand- 
ing, and the international relations secre- 
tary has acted as secretary to the 
Committee on Selections. 

International Study Program. Since 1924 
it has been the task of the International 
Relations Office to direct the international 
relations round tables in the branches. 
In June 1927 reports showed that round 
tables had been organized in 140 branches. 
In 1927-1928 there were 157, and by March 
15 of this year the number had grown to 
234. They are distributed over 44 states 
and there is one in Honolulu. These 
round tables have chosen as topics for 
study international political or economic 
situations in various parts of the world. 
Most of them have made use of the ten 
study courses on international problems 
published by the International Relations 
Office. 

From September 15, 1927, when the 
International Relations Office began the 
preparation of study courses and bibliog- 
raphies, to May 1, 1928, 741 study courses 
were sold by the Office, and in 1928-1929 
the total number sold was 1151. ‘‘The 
Foreign Policy of the United States’’ has 
been most widely used. In 1927-1928 
“European Diplomacy’’ stood second, 
but has fallen to fourth place.’’ Pan 
American Policies and Problems’’ and 
“Problems of the Pacific’’ have shared 
second place during the past year. The 
other courses, in order of the number of 
copies sold, are: “‘Fuel and Raw Materials 
in International Politics,’’ ‘International 
Economics,’’ ‘“‘Security, Disarment, and 
Arbitration,’’ ‘‘Mexico,’’ and ‘““The Evo- 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


lution of International Organization.” 
In addition to these study courses, which 
were mimeographed, the International 
Relations Office prepared special outlines 
and bibliographies for use of branch round 
tables on the following topics: China, 
India, Russia, the Balkans, New States 
and New Governments of Europe. The 
International Relations Office has under- 
taken to serve members of the Association 
by ordering publications of other organi- 
zations which prepare pamphlet material 
on international affairs. 

In September 1927 there were less than 
200 international relations chairmen in 
the branches and only seven in the state 
divisions. On March 15, 1929, there 
were 349 branch chairmen and 26 state 
chairmen. 

In carrying out the international rela- 
tions study program, the secretary has 
been aware of the educational value of 
the project method of study. This method 


is more difficult to apply in the field 
of history and politics than in other fields 
of study. However, two types of proj- 
ect have been recommended to the branch 
round tables: local institutes on interna- 
tional affairs, and investigations into local 
community problems which have a bearing 


on international questions. Institutes 
have been held in Lubbock, Texas; in 
New York City; in Syracuse, New York; 
and in Denver, Colorado; all of them 
planned in cooperation with other groups 
in the community. The Los Angeles 
and San Francisco branches have interested 
themselves in problems related to Mexican 
and Oriental immigration. A number of 
branches throughout the country are 
making surveys of the foreign news pub- 
lished in their local newspapers. 
Cooperation with Other Organizations. In 
this report reference has already been 
made to the distribution of pamphlet 
material published by organizations and 
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foundations interested in international 
questions. The Office has worked very 
closely with the Institute of International 
Education in New York, carrying on an 
extensive correspondence about foreign 
lecturers who might be available for our 
branches, and about the problems of 
American women wishing to study abroad. 

The American Association of University 
Women has participated in the National 
Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 
since it was organized in 1925. Delegates 
from branches in all parts of the United 
States have attended the conferences, and 
through our branch and state organiza- 
tions university women have cooperated 
in the recent campaign to insure ratifica- 
tion of the Multilateral Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War. At the third and 
fourth conferences, held in Washington 
January 1928 and January 1929, the inter- 
national relations secretary acted as regis- 
trar. 

Travel and Lectures of the Secretary. The 
presence of the secretary at the Vienna 
and Madrid Council meetings has already 
been mentioned. In 1927 she attended 
the opening of Crosby Hall in London, 
and visited the American University 
Women’s Paris Club (now Reid Hall) 
several times in 1927 and 1928. During 
the conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union in Berlin, August 1928, the secre- 
tary was given guest privileges at the 
Berlin Lyceum Club by the German 
Federation of University Women, and had 
the privilege of meeting the Executive 
Council of the German Federation. She 
visited Geneva in August 1927 and Sep- 
tember 1928; in 1927 she attended the 
Institute of International Relations and 
the Geneva School of International Studies, 
and in 1928 was present at the first week’s 
sessions of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. During the latter visit, also, 
she attended the national meeting of the 
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Swiss Federation of University Women 
at Berne. 

The secretary attended seven of the 
nine sectional conferences held in 1928; 
participated in fourteen state meetings; 
and visited sixty branches in twenty- 
six states, speaking before college and 
high school groups, and other organiza- 
tions in many of the communities visited. 


CONCLUSION 


During the past two years the interna- 
tional program of the Association has 
developed along two lines: more wide- 
spread understanding of the aims of the 
International Federation of University 
Women, and greater determination to 
create in our Own country an intelligent 
public opinion on international affairs. 

The development of the study program 
is encouraging, not only because the 
number of round tables has increased, 
but also because the quality of the work 
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done in the round tables is steadily im- 
proving. Many groups which started 
with a program of lectures, more or less 
uncorrelated, have come to devote them- 
selves to an intensive study of one phase 
of international relations over a period 
of a year. As a result, the members of 
the groups are gaining a deeper insight 
into the processes of history and politics, 
which must be reflected in a more intelli- 
gent approach to current problems. 

The American Association of University 
Women has rejoiced in the visit of Docent 
Ellen Gleditsch of Norway, President of 
the International Federation of University 
Women, to branches in many parts of the 
United States. We have welcomed her 
as a distinguished scientist, and as a 
woman who expresses the spirit of inter- 
national understanding. Her visit can 
not but strengthen the friendship between 
American university women and _ the 
university women of other countries. 


_ NOTE: A list of suggestions for summer reading on international subjects 
is given on page 220. 
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EDITORIAL 


INTERPRETATION. Any charter or 
constitution—even that on which the 
Union is founded—must be measured by 
the interpretation of its meaning which is 
actually in effect. 

The charter of this Association, defining 
its purpose—‘‘uniting the alumnae of 
different institutions for practical educa- 
tional work, for the collection and publi- 
cation of statistical and other information 
concerning education, and in general for 
the maintenance of high standards of 
education,”’ leaves a wide field for interpre- 
tation in the term education. 

The reports of national officers and the 
programs of the branches express most 
plainly the interpretation of the term 
which the Association is making to-day. 
Clearly, from these evidences of national 
and local activities, the Association is 
acting upon the conviction that efforts 
to further education will get nowhere if 
they are, if we may so put it, spread out 
too thin. The Association can not do 
everything, and it is more and more 
following the policy of concentrating its 
efforts on a few major projects in which 
the existing machinery and the organiza- 
tion of the Association promise the great- 
est effectiveness. 

A second phase in the interpretation of 
the Association's purpose is evident in an 
increasingly thorough grasp upon the 
things it sets out to do. There is, for 
instance, the steady growth and higher 
calibre of study groups and branch 
programs which fall under that far-flung 
term, ‘‘adult education.’ Nothing in 
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the history of the Association is more 
encouraging than the growing realization 
that one can not improve the education of 
the child without first educating oneself 
about the child, that one can not further 
friendly international relations without 
first knowing something about the factors 
involved—the realization, in short, that 
education begins at home. It is further 
encouraging to find that study groups are 
not content merely to skim over a subject, 
to present a paper on this or on that as 
the taste of each member may dictate— 
but are ready to make use of the scientific 
contributions, organized by trained 
workers, which are made available in the 
programs issued from Headquarters. In 
maintaining this intelligent approach 
the members of the Association have an 
immense advantage in that their own 
educational background is at least approxi- 
mately comparable, and where the degree 
itself may not be recent, early training is 
supplemented by a maturity of mind which 
is invaluable. 


FORMULAS AND FELLOWSHIPS. It 
is a weakness of our country—perhaps 
because we are young—that we have a 
naive faith in formulas. We frame a law 
to curb an evil more ancient than history— 
and are aggrieved because the evil does 
not vanish over night; we ask our scien- 
tists for specifications by which we may 
bring up a perfect child—and blame the 
psychologists if human nature somehow 
evades the rules provided; and with the 
bright vision of world peace before us, we 
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too often fall into the easy error of believ- 
ing that it may be attained by a single 
stroke. 

If we consider history it is evident that 
great social changes come about through 
the interplay of many forces. 
easy formula for ending war. If war is 
to be removed, the evil must be attacked 
from many angles. Supporters must be 
found for every means by which inter- 
national misunderstandings may be 
lessened. 


There is no 


To the university woman the possi- 
bilities of “intellectual cooperation’’ will 
make special appeal. It is easier for those 
who have themselves trod some little 
way in the path of science to appreciate 
the finest meaning of the phrase ‘‘codpera- 
tion intellectuelle’’ which, as Dr. Gleditsch 
reminds us, is partly lost in the English 
rendering—that eagerness to share the 
fruits of intellectual endeavor which is the 
true spirit of science. Among the many 
methods by which international good will 
may be fostered, it becomes peculiarly 
the privilege of university women to 
further this one. Those who have 
glimpsed the universality of science re- 
spond to the words of Professor Adolf von 
Harnack, president of the German 
National Committee on Cooperation: 


The earth, the sea, and the atmosphere henceforth 
form a single stage; the great forces of nature must be 
brought under contribution as a whole and under their 
various forms; all the important problems of natural 
science are universal; all require for their solution 
considerable material and intellectual means; all have 
need of the sum of scientific knowledge acquired in 
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the different countries, and it is necessary to proceed 
in such a way that the work may not needlessly be 


done twice. It is fitting therefore to organize joint 


researches; cooperation alone fosters and protects 
progress. 


It is to such cooperation that inter- 
national fellowships are dedicated. 


WOMAN'S RESPONSIBILITY. Since 
the time of Adam, woman has been held 
responsible for most of the race’s short- 
comings which man has not wanted to 
shoulder. And now another responsi- 
bility which is assuming huge proportions 
is being laid at her door. Department 
of Commerce figures show that no less 
than 85 per cent of the ultimate-consumer 
buying in this country is done by women. 
The total value of retail sales in the United 
States last year, so we are told, was 
probably in excess of forty billions of 
dollars—and more than four-fifths of this 
vast sum was paid out by women. Obvi- 
ously, this means that the final use which 


is made of America’s wealth—the tangible 
form which our vaunted American pros- 
perity takes—is for the most part deter- 
mined by the feminine sex. 
with pride to our record? 
In 1928, America spent for passenger 
automobiles 


Can we point 


$12,000,000,000. For luxu- 
ries such as candy, ice cream, theaters, 
and tobacco, $7,000,000,000. (Cosmetics 
cost the country $300,000,000; hair tonic 
alone $9,000,000.) Yet the nation 
allowed but $2,500,000,000 for public 
school education. 


Is this good budgeting? 





ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Officers elected at the 1929 convention 
are indicated by a star. 


GENERAL OFFICERS 


*President: Miss Mary E. Woolley, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 

*First vice president: Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, 104 
Groveland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Second vice president: Mrs. A. W. Cooper, 625 
Gerald Avenue, Portland, Oregon 

Treasurer: Mrs. A. Ross Hill, 800 West 52nd Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


SECTIONAL DIRECTORS 


North Atlantic: Miss Elizabeth Kirkbride, 314 
State Street, Albany, New York 

*South Atlantic: Mrs. Harvey W. Harmer, 531 Hor- 
nor Avenue, Clarksburg, West Virginia 

*Northeast Central: Miss Alice Wright, 230 East 
Wells Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

*Southeast Central: Miss Florence Dymond, 839 Pine 
Street, New Orleans, Lousiana 

*Northwest Central: Mrs. F. H. Waters, 713 Eighth 
Street, Ames, Iowa 

*Southwest Central: Miss Grace Wilkie, 4230 East 
English Avenue, Wichita, Kansas 

*Rocky Mountain: Mrs. W. H. Clifford, 1901 Cherry 
Street, Denver, Colorado 

North Pacific: Mrs. Melvin A. Brannon, 427 Power 
Street, Helena, Montana 

South Pacific: Mrs. Arthur S. Heineman, 1838 
North Kenmore Ave., Los Angeles, California. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


The following national committee 
chairmen have been appointed for 1929-31. 
The personnel of their committees has 
not yet been completed. 


Membership: Dr. Katharine R. Adams, Mills 
College, California 

Maintaining Standards: Miss Emily H. Dutton, 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia 

Fellowships: Dr. Emilie Hutchinson, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Educational Policies: Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, 


1634 Eye Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D.C. 

Legislation: Mrs. Glen Levin Swiggett, The 
Mendota, Washington, D. C. 

International Relations: Dr. Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt, Mills College, California 

Economic and Legal Status of Women: Mrs. 
Otto Beyer, McLean, Virginia 

Publications: Miss Elizabeth Wellington, 
Gramatan Hotel, Bronxville, New York 

Publicity: Miss Marie Dickoré, 3325 Burnet 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Special Committees 

Fine Arts: Miss Laura Beam, 23 Midland 
Avenue, Bronxville, New York 

Curricula: Dr. Emilie Hutchinson, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Fellowship Fund: Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, 
104 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


RESIGNATION OF DR. MEEK 


It is with deep regret that the Board of 
Directors of the American Association of 
University Women must announce the 
resignation of Dr. Lois Hayden Meek as 
educational secretary, to take effect Sep- 


tember 15. Dr. Meek has not only ably 
met the heavy demands of her office, 
but further through her creative vision 
has contributed much toward enlarging 
the field of usefulness of the Association, 
and as representative of the Association in 
its cooperation with other agencies she 
has conferred distinction upon the Asso- 
ciation. During her five years as educa- 
tional secretary she has rendered an in- 
estimable service. 

Dr. Meek leaves the Educational Office 
to become associate director of the Child 
Development Institute and associate pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
























































































































































































































































RECOGNITION 


The recommendations of the Committee 
on Recognition were adopted by the 
New Orleans national 
follows: 


convention as 


1. That the Association return to the Association 
of American Universities for its rating agency. 

2. That the probationary period for the southern 
institutions which appear on our list with a star 
terminate finally in 1931. 

3. That teachers colleges shall be eligible to apply 
for national membership when the Association of 
Teachers Colleges shall have produced a list of institu- 
tions which have met all their 
unconditionally. 


requirements 


The following colleges and universities 
were added to the approved list: 


Albion College, Albion, Michigan 

Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois 

(College of Arts and Sciences, except the B.S. 

degree in Industrial Education) 

Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Central College, Fayette, Missouri 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New 
York 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 

George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Pennsylvania 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, 
Mississippi 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, 
Oklahoma 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Shorter College, Rome, Georgia 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Indiana 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York 

University of Delaware (Women's College), 
Newark, Delaware 

University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 

(A.B. degree only) 
University of Mississippi, Oxford, Mississippi 
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University of New Hampshire, Durham, New 
Hampshire (College of Liberal Arts) 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California 

Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 


Star removed: 
University of Alabama, University, Alabama 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE 
NATIONAL BY-LAWS 


The amendments to the By-laws of the 
Association which were adopted by the 
convention were for the most part techni- 
cal changes, designed to simplify proce- 
dure or to harmonize the By-laws with 
the present practice of the Association. 

The material changes adopted were the 
following: 


1. That two years of academic work, instead of 
one, be required for associate membership. 

2. That the title of the Committee on Recognition 
of Colleges and Universities be changed to Committee 
on Membership. 

3. That the sectional committees on recognition 
be abolished and an advisor be appointed in each 
section to assist the Committee on Membership. 

4. That the chairmen of standing committees be 
appointed by the Board of Directors, instead of elected 
by the Association in convention. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
FELLOWSHIP FUND 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
during the convention, it was decided to 
appoint a central committee to take charge 
of the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
campaign. Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, 104 
Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, first vice president of the Associa- 
tion, has consented to be chairman of the 
committee. The rest of the personnel is 
not yet complete. 

This committee will have direct charge 
of planning the campaign for the Fellow- 
ship Fund, working with the Advisory 
Committee of which Dean Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve is chairman. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TERMINATION OF THE FELLOWSHIP 
FUND CAMPAIGN 


Some misunderstanding has arisen as 
to the date of the termination of the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund campaign. 
It is hoped that the full amount of the 
fund will be pledged by May 31, 1934, 
and that active campaigning may close 
upon that date. This does not mean that 


all of the money must then be actually on 
hand. No time limit has as yet been set 
for the collection of pledges. 


CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


The proceedings of the 1929 convention, 
including the personnel of committees, 
full committee reports, and a complete 
account of the business sessions, but not 
speeches, will shortly be printed, and 
may be obtained for fifty cents a copy 
from national Headquarters. Orders 
should be placed before July 1. 


1931 CONVENTION 


Since the next biennial convention will 
mark the semi-centennial of the founding 
of the American Association of University 
Women, Boston, where the Association 
was founded, was chosen as the meeting 
place for the national convention of 1931. 


THE NATIONAL CLUBHOUSE 


As the summer vacation brings mem- 
bers and their friends to Washington, a re- 
minder of the privileges available at the 
Washington Clubhouse is timely. 

Every national member, and also every 
associate member who was affiliated with 
the Association between 1923 and 1926, 
is ipso facto a non-resident member of the 
Washington Club, and therefore entitled 
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to use the clubhouse and also to put up 
friends there. 

Rooms at the National Clubhouse are 
considerably less expensive than at the 
better hotels, prices ranging from $2.00 
to $3.50 for single rooms, and from $4.50 
to $6.00 for double rooms. The location 
is convenient and the atmosphere con- 
genial; there is excellent dining room serv- 
ice, and the clubhouse offers a pleasant 
place for meeting and entertaining friends. 

Reservations for rooms should, of 
course, be made in advance. Non-resident 
members who use the dining room and 
lounge facilities of the clubhouse are 
requested to register at the office. 


NEW UNITS ORGANIZED 


Organization has been completed since 
the last issue of the JourNAL in one state 
division and ten branches, as follows: 


State division 
Florida 
Branches 
Arkansas 
Magnolia 
Colorado 
La Junta 
Iowa 
Cherokee 
Pocahontas County 
Maine 
Houlton 
Maryland 
College Park 
Minnesota 
Bemidji 
New Jersey 
Madison 
New York 
Nassau County 
Pennsylvania 
Bethlehem 























REVIEWS 


SELF-HELP FOR COLLEGE STU- 
DENTS. By Watrer J. GreENLEArF. 
United States Bureau of Education Bulletin 
(1929) No. 2. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
1929. Pp. 136. 25¢. 

Here is invaluable information for all 
who are asking, ‘What does it cost to go 
to college?’” and *‘Can I earn my way?” 
With a view to answering these questions 
the Bureau of Education has made a 
nation-wide survey of our institutions of 
higher education, and the resulting figures 
are detailed and illuminating. 

Publicly supported colleges and uni- 
versities, which enroll 40 per cent of all 
college students, were found to have the 
lowest tuition rates. Tuition and annual 
fees in arts and science courses in these 
institutions average for state residents 
$78; for non-residents, $137. In accred- 
ited, non-sectarian, privately controlled 
colleges, which enroll 31 per cent of all 
college students, tuition rates (not in- 
cluding annual fees) average $255. In 
accredited institutions under church con- 
trol, enrolling 29 per cent of all college 
students, tuition averages $167. 

Board and room is the largest item on 
the student expense account. This study 
showed that, using minimum rates for 
one college year, the general average for 
board and room in state institutions is 
$276. Board and room are noticeably 
less in the South than in the North; 
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twelve southern state universities charge 
$200 or less for the college year. 

Including other items, such as books 
and laundry, but excluding clothing, off- 
campus amusements, and travel, the aver- 
age minimum expenses for one college year 
(nine months) in residence at a state 
college proved to be $464. In half of 
these institutions, minimum expenses vary 
from $225 to $450; in the other half they 
range from $450 to $800 a year. 

Some provision for the student who 
must work his way through college was 
found in nearly all colleges and univer- 
sities. In the 763 institutions that keep 
records of this activity, it is estimated 
that 46 per cent of the men and 23 per 
cent of the women are earning part or 
all of their way through college. Of the 
878,088 men and women enrolled in our 
higher educational institutions in 1928, 
about a fifth of the men and over a tenth 
of the women were entirely self-support- 
ing. More students are working their 
way through the coeducational institu- 
tions than through any other type of 
college. The 383 coeducational colleges 
and universities enrolled 564,348 students 
in 1927-1928, or 64 per cent of all college 
students in the United States. Of these, 
49 per cent of the men and 26 per cent of 
the women were at least partially self- 
supporting, and 22 per cent of the men and 
14 per cent of the women earned their 
entire way through college. In 118 men’s 
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colleges, enrolling 9 per cent of all college 
students, 30 per cent of the men are par- 
tially self-supporting, but only 6 per cent 
are entirely so. 

In the 123 women’s colleges, enrolling 
7 per cent of all students in higher educa- 
tion, 15 per cent are employed during the 
college year; only 2 per cent are self- 
supporting. 

Self-help among college students, this 
survey found, is looked upon as a mat- 
ter of course, and no question is made 
of the social standing of the self-support- 
ing student. The establishment of stu- 
dent employment bureaus on the campuses 
of the leading institutions and _ the 
assignment of faculty members in the 
smaller colleges for the purpose of finding 
suitable employment for students indicate 
that self-help is an accepted college 
activity for both men and women. 

In addition to a comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the various aspects and possi- 
bilities of self-help, the volume includes a 
suggestive list of loan funds available to 
students, arranged by states, and a list of 
the institutions of higher education in 
each of the states and outlying possessions, 
with information as to the type of in- 
stitution, size, rating, fees, minimum ex- 
penses, and wherever possible the number 
of students who are employed and the 
possibility of obtaining loan funds. The 
survey shows that 282 colleges and uni- 
versities administer student loan funds 
totaling nearly $4,000,000 annually. 

Such details offer practical information 
for those who are considering the financial 
feasibility of a college education, but Mr. 
Greenleaf's findings as to the expenses of 
college students in various parts of the 
country, and the amount and kind of em- 
ployment engaged in by students, will be 
of interest to all who are concerned with 
higher education. 
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GROUP REPRESENTATION BEFORE 
CONGRESS. By E. Penpieton Her- 
RING, Pu.D. Institute for Government 
Research, Studies in Administration. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1929. Pp. 327. $3.00. 

There has been a great deal of discussion 
concerning the “‘lobby’’ in both national 
and state legislative bodies. Members of 
Congress have said particularly bitter 
words concerning ‘‘lobbyists.’’ Bills 
have been introduced to curb their activi- 
ties. In most of these Congressional 
speeches the dividing line has not been 
drawn between voluntary associations, 
organized to assemble reliable information 
and present to members of Congress opin- 
ions of informed groups who have nothing 
to gain but the realization of their hopes, 
and the representatives of business interests 
which have everything to gain by influ- 
encing legislation. 

Mr. Herring has recognized the concept 
underlying the democratic form of govern- 
ment which enthrones public opinion. 
He has made a careful study of how the 
various groups exercise influence in secur- 
ing legislation. He remarks on the large 
number of associations which have head- 
quarters, or at least a representative at 
the national capitol—more than 
hundred. 

It must be admitted that members of 
Congress have some justification for 
irritation when they are besieged by 
armies of men and women seeking appro- 
priations or special privileges for them- 
selves or their groups. On the other 
hand, as many of us know, there are 
leaders in Congress who welcome the 
cooperation of association leaders who 
have made careful researches and whose 
data is invariably found to be correct. 
And in so far as these association leaders 
represent the opinion of their groups, they 


five 
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may do their share in registering, group 
by group, crystallized public opinion. 

Mr. Herring describes the different 
types of associations and their methods— 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the trade associations, the ‘‘em- 
battled farmers,’’ organized labor, the 
Federal employees, the professional 
societies, organized women, organized 
reform, the nationalists and the inter- 
nationalists. He reaches the conclusion 
that: 

When these national associations remain within 
their sphere and do not attempt to coerce Congress, 
there can be no legitimate objection raised to the 
representation of group interests before the govern- 
ment. The objection is not to the groups themselves, 
but rather to the methods that are pursued by some of 
them. There is the formal, legally-constituted 
system of government to speak for the whole people. 
The national associations present another side of the 
individual's interests that are every bit as vital as the 
the duties of citizenship. . . . . The effect of 
organized groups regarded from this point of view is 
to make the representative system more comprehen- 


sive, more efficient and flexible, in short, more 
representative. 


Mr. Herring has only kind words for 
the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee and shows a keen understanding of 
its machinery. He quotes the statement 
made on behalf of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women at a hearing 
on the Education Bill as illustrative of 
the method by which legislation is en- 
dorsed at the general association conven- 
tion composed of accredited delegates. 

In the end, it may be said that the 
benefits of influence exerted by organized 
groups depend on the unselfishness of their 
purpose, the accuracy of their information, 
and the acuteness of their foresight. 
Measured by this gauge, selfish interests 
presenting colored data for personal gain 
can hardly be useful to the people of the 
country; but associations of public-spirited 
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citizens which place their special informa- 
tion and opinions before members of 
Congress may be serving a useful purpose 
in our republic. 

HARLEAN JAMES. 


PUBLICITY FOR SOCIAL WORK. By 
Mary Swartn Routzaun and Evart 
G. Rourzanun, Department of Surveys 
and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foundation. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 
1928. Pp. 376. $3.00. 

Although primarily intended for the 
social worker, this volume issued by the 
Russell Sage Foundation is of incalculable 
value to any one engaged in publicity, 
especially to the publicity chairman in 
a branch of an organization not habitually 
courting publicity but making use of it 
for some unusual drive. The authors 
clearly point the way in which informa- 
tion of real interest may be brought to the 
attention of the public for the purpose of 
gaining some worth-while end. 


The value of getting into print and the 
power of the press are emphasized, and 
the importance of learning to write from 
the standpoint of the newspaper is illus- 
trated, as in the following paragraphs: 


A philologist asked a newspaper man to get a 
notice in the paper regarding a philological conven- 
tion. The next day the philologist came to the 
newspaper man and complained that he had not 
printed the notice. When asked under what heading 
he looked for the notice the philologist admitted 
that he was seeking ‘‘State Philological Society 
Will Meet on Thursday." The newspaper man said, 
‘Look on the back page and you will find ‘Eggs 
Were Cheap Five Hundred Years Ago.’ *’ 

He had gotten hold of a member who was going to 
read a paper on a cook book of the early fifteenth 
century. In it was a cake recipe that called for six 
dozen eggs, worth at that time about one penny a 
dozen. In the local market eggs were bringing one 
dollar a dozen. There was human interest, and 
probably 10,000 people read the story, “Eggs Were 
Cheap Five Hundred Years Ago,’’ though not two 
of the number would have read a formal notice that 
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the Philological Society was going to meet. What 
is more, many people came to hear the paper on the 
cook book read who would never otherwise have 
attended the convention. 


The authors neglect no phase of the 
subject. The preparation and printing of 
leaflets, folders, cards, booklets, circulars, 
and other means of reaching the individual 
through print are thoroughly discussed. 
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The right style of type, the layout, the 
physical appearance of the printed page 
are all considered. In addition, those 
who seek ways and means of raising money 
will be interested in the chapters of this 
book which deal with plays, pageants, 
puppets, marionettes, portable theatres, 
and various other methods for helping 
to finance worthy causes. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION 


Vocational Guidance: 


A PgrsoNNEL Stupy oF THE DEANS OF 
Women 1N TEACHERS COLLEGES AND 
Normat Scuoots. By Sarah M. Sturte- 
vant and Ruth Strang. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1928. pp. 
95. $1.50. 

A comprehensive study of the work of 
deans of women in teacher training insti- 
tutions. It will answer the questions of 
those vocationally interested as to the 


duties, qualifications, training, and com- 
pensation of those now serving as deans 
in this field. 


Directory oF TRAINING CourRsEs FOR 
RecreaTION Leavers. Russell Sage 
Foundation: New York. 1928. pp. 
59. $.50. 

An excellent compilation of courses in 
recreational subjects offered by universi- 
ties, colleges, and state normal schools 
(arranged by states), by schools of physical 
education, and by various national and 
local organizations for training leaders. 
The booklet should be valuable to those 
seeking training as recreation leaders in 
such fields as dramatics, pageantry, story- 
telling, community music, club work, 
rural recreation, campcraft, the adminis- 
tration of playgrounds and centers, etc. 


THe VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE OF COLLEGE 
StupEents. By Lewis Adams Maverick. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1926. pp. 251. $2.50. 

A survey of vocational guidance in 
American colleges and universities. The 
material is based upon a questionnaire 
study made in cooperation with the U. S. 
Bureau of Education in 1920, upon visits 
to numerous colleges, and upon unpub- 
lished records of two committees of the 
Stanford University faculty. The final 
chapter presents a plan for a program of 
vocational guidance in a liberal arts 
college. An annotated and classified 
bibliography covers 76 pages and con- 
tributes to making the book a valuable 
one for reference. 


Tue Cnorck or AN Occupation. Pub- 
lished in the interest of students at 
Yale University by the Department of 
Personnel Study. Yale University. 
1929. pp. 227. $1.00. 

A guide book to occupations, especially 
in the business and engineering fields. 
Although prepared for men, much of the 
material will be of equal value to women. 
A number of introductory chapters discuss 
contrasts between college and later life, 
the importance of a proper work attitude, 
what to look for in a job, and the like. 
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Why Students Study: 


tro Strupy: A Survey oF 


By Albert Beecher 


INCENTIVES 
STUDENT OPINION. 
Crawford. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1929. pp. 194. $5.00. 
The book is the result of a survey carried 

out with the cooperation of a large number 


of students at Yale University. It is a 


stimulating piece of research work which 
will command the attention of educators 
as well as of parents of present or prospec- 
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tive college students. The subject itself— 
all those influences, great and small, which 
are at work to make the academic record 
of a student what it is—is naturally an 
intensely interesting one, and the method 
of presentation serves to heighten this 
natural interest. Some of the chapter 
headings are: ‘Individual Differences in 
Ability,’ ‘‘Economic and Other Fac- 
tors,’’ ‘“‘Family Background,’’ “‘Influence 
of Occupational Purpose.”’ 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Suggestions for Summer Reading 


PAN AMERICAN PROBLEMS 
Books 


South America Looks at the United 

New York: Macmillan, 1928. $2.50. 

Moore, John Bassett. Principles of American Diplo- 

New York: Harpers, 1918. $2.75. 

Rippy, J. Fred. Latin America in World Politics. 
New York: Knopf, 1928. $3.50. 

Rippy, J. Fred, Vasconcelos, J., and Stevens, G. 
Mexico, in American Policies Abroad Series. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
$1.50. 


Haring, Clarence H. 
States. 


macy. 


Pamphlets 
Pitney, Beatrice. The Pan American Treaties of 1925. 
Washington, D. C.: League of Women Voters. 


10f. 


PERMANENT COURT OF 
JUSTICE 


INTERNATIONAL 


Books 


Bustamente, A.S.,De. The World Court. 
Macmillan, 1925. $3.00. 
Howard-Ellis, C. Permanent Court of International 
Justice, Chap. X, “‘The Origin, Structure and 
Working of the League of Nations."’ 
Houghton Mifflin, 1928. $7.00. 
Hudson, Manley O. The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1925. $4.00. 
Johnson, Julia E. The Permanent Court of International 
Justice. New York: H. H. Wilson, 1923. gof. 
Wickersham, G. W. The World Court. Workers 
Educational Bureau Press, 1927. 25¢. 


New York: 


Boston: 


Pamphlets 

The World Court, (5th ed.). New York: The Ameri- 
can Foundation, April, 1929. 

Mr. Root’s Mission. Foreign Polscy Assoctation News 
Bulletin, Vol. 18, No. 17. New York: March 
I, 1929. 

Clearing the Way to the Court. Foreign Policy 
Association News Bulletin, Vol. 18, No. 19. New 
York: March 15, 1929. 

Hudson, Manley O. The Advisory Opinions of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
International Conciliation, No. 214. New York: 
November, 1925. 


Articles in Periodicals 


Text of Kellogg Note. 
1929. 

The United States and the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. (Editorial.) Advocate of Peace, 
April, 1929. 


Advocate of Peace, March, 


American Reservations and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, by Manley O. Hudson. 
American Journal of International Law, October, 
1928. 

Mr. Root's Futile Mission. (Editorial.) The Chris- 
tian Century. April 4, 1929. 

Digest of Editorial Opinion, League of Nations Associa- 
tion. Vol. II, No. 4, March 8, 1929; No. 5, 
March 27, 1929. 

Mr. Root’s Key to the World Court Lock. Literary 
Digest, March 23, 1929. 

The World Court Again. The Nation, April 3, 1929. 

Mr. Root Proposes. (Editorial.) The New Republic, 
March 20, 1929. 





BOOKS TO LEND 


Millions of American adults cannot read. Of those who can read, 95 per cent read 
newspapers, 75 per cent read magazines and only 50 per cent read books. Such were the 
findings of William S. Gray and Ruth Monroe which are published in the new Macmillan 
book, ‘The Reading Interests and Habits of Adults."’ Among other things they dis- 
covered that women are more interested in books and magazines and less in newspapers 
than men; that interest in reading varies in different states and sections of the country; 
that interest in the radio is in inverse proportion to the amount of education and book 
reading. The authors emphasize the need of improving the reading habits and elevating 
the taste of the present generation of adults. 

The Educational Office of the American Association of University Women is ready to 
help. For the fourth summer the books in the traveling library will be lent to individual 
members. Last summer 372 books were borrowed by 165 members. 

Make use of this opportunity to read some of the important books in psychology, 
mental hygiene, and education. 

Two books and two pamphlets may be borrowed at a time. In requesting books 
please write your name and address with the name of the branch of which vou are a 
member, and list five books in order of preference so that a substitute may be sent if 
necessary. Address requests to 1634 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


HEREDITY intelligence, and the results so far achieved by the 
Books testing movement. 


Heredity and Environment in the Development of Aen. The Normal Mind. William H. Burnham. New 
Edwin Grant Conklin. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 


versity Press, revised 4th edition, 1922. Pp. 379. 

This book is concerned with biological heredity 
and development with special reference to man and is 
considered one of the best discussions of the subject. 


York: Appleton, 1924. Pp. xx, 702. 

This book is technical, but it is written in a clear 
style. It makes areal contribution to the understand- 
ing of the factors involved in normal mental develop- 
ment with special reference to mental hygiene. 
The Way Life Begins. Bertha Chapman Cady and (Review: Jr. Am. Assn. Univ. Women, March, 1925). 

Vernon Mosher Cady. New York: American 

Social Hygiene Association, 1917. Pp. 80. Psychology. Robert S. Woodworth. New York: 

A simple, scientifically accurate book describing Holt, 1921. Pp. x, 580. 
the way plant, animal and human life begins. Inter- Another psychology which is written in a most 
esting non-technical style, excellent illustrations. interesting way. This book and Gates’ book are 

splendid for anyone wishing to get in touch with 
PSYCHOLOGY modern psychology. 
Books 


Behaviorism. John B. Watson. New York: People’s Psychology for Normal Schools. Lawrence Augustus 
Sassi Averill. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1921. Pp. 
nstitute, 1924. Pp. 251. 


A series of lectures presenting the psychology of 36e.. 


amt ; ; ; Written in a simple, clear style for use of students 
behaviorism in an interesting non-technical style. 


in normal schools. Splendid material arranged in 


Habit. William James. New York: Holt, 1890. short, well-organized units. 


Pp. 68. 
A reprinting of the well-known chapter on habit 


ap Psychology for Students of Education. Arthur I. Gates. 
from Principles of Psychology, by William James. 


New York: Macmillan, 1923. Pp. xvi, 489. 
Intelligence Testing. Rudolf Pintner. New York: A book which presents in a well organized way 
Holt, 1923. Pp. vii, 406. the facts which psychology has to contribute to 
An account of what is meant by intelligence education. Written for students in college and 
testing, what means are employed to test general therefore not very difficult to read. 





22.2. 


Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist. John 
B. Watson. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
edition, 1924. Pp. xvii, 448. 

An advanced psychology. Splendid chapters on 
instincts and emotions. Descriptions of research 
work with babies. 


revised 


MENTAL HYGIENE 
Books 


The Challenge of Childhood. Ira S. Wile. 

Seltzer, 1925. Pp. x, 305. 

This is a description of fifty individual children 
who were brought to Dr. Wile’s clinic because of 
physical, intellectual, emotional, or social problems. 
Written from twenty years’ experience with children. 


The Mental Hygiene of Childhood. William A. White. 
Boston: Little, Brown, 1919. Pp. xv, 193. 
An interpretation of child life and child problems 
from a Freudian point of view. (Review: Jr. Am. 
Assn. Univ. Women, October, 1924). 


The Nervous Child. Hector Charles Cameron. 
York: Oxford University Press, revised 
edition, 1924. 
A constructive discussion of the problems en- 

countered in nervous children who are in other 

respects normal. 


New York: 


New 
third 
Pp. viii, 233. 


Ernest R. Groves. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1923. Pp. ix, 296. 
Written for those who have to do with people, 

especially children. It brings to parents and teachers 

information of value regarding social conduct. 


The Problem Child in School. Mary B. Sayles. New 
York: Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing 
Delinquency, 1925. Pp. 287. 

This book pictures types of problems presented 
by school children, involving psychological and 
social factors, and indicates the methods used to help 
mect their problems. 


The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child. John J. 
B. Morgan. New York: Macmillan, 1924. Pp. 
xi, 300. 

A discussion from the psycho-analytic point of 
view of children in school with mental peculiarities. 

Written in a clear style which makes easy reading for 


Personality and Social Adjustment. 


those who are not trained in psychiatry. (Review: 


Jr. Am. Assn. Univ. Women, January, 1925). 


Three Problem Children. New York: Joint Committee 
on Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 1925. Pp. 
146. 

Case studies of behavior problems presented by 
children ranging from inferior to superior mentality, 
with procedure followed in their treatment. 
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The Unstable Child. Florence Mateer. 
Appleton, 1924. Pp. xii, 471. 
A discussion of children who are social problems. 
Gives a description of clinical work and a sane evalua- 
tion of mental tests. 


New York: 


Wholesome Childhood. Ernest R. Groves and Gladys 
Hoagland Groves. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1924. Pp. xxi, 183. 

A splendid book on child training based upon 
sound principles. Discusses the wholesome life for 


children from birth through adolescence. 


Pamphlets 


Agnes: A Dominant Personality in the Making. Helen 
T. Woolley. 

David: A Study of the Experience of a Nursery School in 
Training a Child Adopted from an Institution. Helen 
T. Woolley. 

The Elimination of Children’s Fears. 
Jones. 

Environment in the Mental Health of the Child. D. A. 
Thom. 


Mary Cover 


Feeding Problems of Young Children. 
Schmidt. 


The Mental Health of the Child, Some Physical Determi- 
nants and a Method of Observation. C.E. Carter. 


The Need for Emotional Control Through Education. 
Frankwood E. Williams. 


Normal and Abnormal Repression. 


C. Rowena 


Dr. Adolf Meyer. 


Peter: The Beginnings of the Juvenile Court Problem. 
Helen T. Woolley. 


Psychology of the Pre-School Period. C. MacFie 
Campbell. 


The Social Consequences of the Neglect of Mental Hygiene 
in Young Childhood. Helen T. Woolley. 


Some Extra-Curricular Problems of the Classroom. 
nard Glueck. 


Unusual Children. 


Ber- 
Tom A. Williams. 


CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 
Books 
The Individual in the Making. E. A. Kirkpatrick. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1911. Pp. ix, 339. 


The book traces the development of a child's 
mind through various stages of growth. 


Charles W. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1918. Pp. 


An Introduction to Child Psychology. 
Waddle. 
XVi, 317. 
A good book to begin one’s study of child psy- 

chology. Written in clear, well-organized style. 





BOOKS 


‘ rnold 
m 


The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child. 
Gesell. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 
447. 

“A Psychological Outline of Normal Develop- 
ment from Birth to the Sixth Year."’ This book 
presents the results of six years’ investigation at the 
Yale Psycho-Clinic. It is a splendid contribution to 
knowledge of the behavior of children. Technical 
in style. 


A Practical Psychology of Babyhood. Jessie C. Fenton. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1925. Pp. xvi, 348. 
Just what the title says—a psychology of the first 

two years of child life, organized and presented in a 

style which makes it useful for parents and others 

responsible for babies. 


The Psychology of Childhood. Naomi Norsworthy and 
Mary Theodora Whitley. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1918. Pp. xix, 375. 

A textbook for students of child psychology who 
have had previous study in general psychology. In- 
cludes especially good chapters on inheritance, habit 
formation, play, moral and religious education, 
and exceptional children. 


Psychology of Early Childhood up to the Sixth Year. 
William Stern. New York: Holt, revised edition, 
1924. Pp. 557. 


A discussion of the psychology of child develop- 
ment up to the sixth year by an eminent German 


psychologist. Includes material from 


observation of his own children. 


gathered 


The Psychology of the Pre-School Child. Bird T. Baldwin 
and Lorle I. Stecher. New York: Appleton, 1924. 
Pp. 305: 

A discussion of children from two to six years of 
age on the basis of studies made at the University 
of Iowa in physical and mental growth. Includes 
selected bibliographies on stories, books, songs, 
phonograph records, games, occupational activities, 
and a list of supply houses for material and apparatus. 
(Review, Jr. Am. Assn. Univ. Women, January, 1925). 


A Study of the Junior Child. Mary Theodora Whitley. 

Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1923. Pp. 155. 

A textbook on the psychology of children from 
nine to twelve years of age written specifically for 
teachers preparing to teach in the Junior Department 
of Sunday School. The book contains splendid 
suggestions for studying and observing children in 
their activities. Content parallels that of Psychology 
of Childhood, by Norsworthy and Whitley, but is 
written in simpler, less technical style. 
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Pamphlets 


Behavior of the Human Infant During the First Thirty 
Days of Life. Margaret Gray Blanton. 

The Behavior of the Pre-School Child: Topical Summaries 
of Current Literature. Ruth R. Pearson. 

A Clinical Pre-School Psychology. Arnold Gesell. 
Scientific Methods of Studying Pre-School Children. 
Bird T. Baldwin. 

A Comparative Method for Demonstration of Normal 
Development in Infancy. Arnold Gesell. 

The Validity of Standards of Mental Measurement in 
Young Childhood. Helen T. Woolley. 


CHILD TRAINING 
Books 


Child Care and Training. A reading course for parents. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1928. Pp. vi, 180. 
A practical reading course for parents. Empha- 
sizes importance of the early years and discusses such 
topics as learning; food, sleep and emotional habits; 


play; family relations. 


Concerning Parents. 


Pp. x, 284. 


New York: New Republic, 1926. 


A symposium presented at the Conference on 
Modern Parenthood in 1925. It includes speeches 


made by twenty-four outstanding men and women. 


Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. 
Thom. New York: Appleton, 
359- 

An excellent book for parents and teachers of 
young children. Concentrates on the mental life of 
the child during the preschool years. Practical and 
non-technical. 


Douglas A. 


1927. Pp. xv, 


Guidance of Childhood and Youth: Readings in Child 
Study. Benjamin C. Gruenberg, Editor. New 
York: Macmillan, 1926. Pp. ix, 324. 

Over one hundred selections from the most authori- 
tative literature, covering the more important aspects 
of child study. Excellent as a reference for study 


groups. 


Intelligent Parenthood. 
Chicago Press, 1926. 
Speeches given at the Chicago Conference of Parent 

Education on various aspects of child life which are 

of interest to parents. Topics included are health, 

preschool education, problems of the adolescent, 


Chicago: University of 
Pp. ix, 326. 


character education, sex instruction and the cultural 
needs of the child. 
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Mental Training for the Pre-School Age Child. 
J. Martin and Clare de Gruchy. 


Lillien 
San Francisco: 
Harr Wagner, 1923. Pp. 108. 

A book for parents who are desirous of learning 
how best to guide the mental life of their children. 
Emphasizes the importance of mental hygiene. 
Contains helpful suggestions in non-technical style. 


Parents and Sex Education. Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 
New York: American Social Hygiene Association, 
1923. 
A book which sets forth clear principles and practi- 


Pp. vi, 100. 
cal methods of guidance. For parents of children 
under school age. 


Parent Education, Richard Olding Beard, Editor. 
Minneapolis: University of 
1927. 
Addresses delivered before the Northwest Con- 

ference on Child Health and Parent Education in 


Minnesota Press, 


Pp. villi, 215. 


relation to all phases of the child's development. 


Training the Toddler. Elizabeth Cleveland. 
delphia: Lippincott, 1925. 


Phila- 
Pp. 2; 274. 

A discussion of the principles underlying the 
physical, mental, emotional and social development 
of the nursery school child, written in simple, readable 
style. Material presented is from the Merill-Palmer 
School in Detroit. 


The Young Child and His Parents: A Study of One Hundred 
Cases. Josephine C. Foster and John E. Anderson. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1927. 
Pp. 190. 

Case studies of normal young children. Descrip- 
tions include the general environment of the child 
together with the conduct problems developing in 
the home before school age. Material obtained from 
interviews with parents, teachers and other adults 
in close contact with the child. (Review: Jr. Am. 
Assn. Univ. Women, June, 1927). 


Pamphlets 


Education for Parenthood. Alma L. Binzel. 

Imagination. Child Study Association. 

A Study of the Sleep of the Young Child. 
Flemming. 

Teaching Toddlers. V.S. Martin. 

A Twenty-Four-Hour Day for the Pre-School Child. 
Wade Abbot. 


Bernice 


Julia 


PLAY 
Books 


Education by Plays and Games. George Ellsworth 
Boston: Ginn, 1907. Pp. xiv, 234. 
Includes discussions of the meaning of play, play 


in education and suggestive plays and games for the 


Johnson. 
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five periods of childhood from birth through 
adolescence. 

Charlotte 
New York: Scribner's, 1926. Pp. 


Permanent Play Materials for Young Children. 
G. Garrison. 
EEM, 122. 

A clear, non-technical statement of the principles 
which should guide parents and teachers in the 
sclection, use and care of permanent play materials 
for young children. Includes descriptions of ma- 
terials and addresses of firms from whom to buy. 


(Review, Jr. Am. Assn. Univ. Women, October, 1926). 


Play in Education. Joseph Lee. New York: Mac- 


millan, 1915. Pp. xxili, 500. 
The author presents a true picture of the child 
through an extensive discussion of play—the most 


important thing in a child’s life. 


Play Life in the First Eight Years. 
Boston: Ginn, 1916. 


Luella A. Palmer, 
Pp. x, 281. 

The development of the spirit of play is discussed. 
The book describes the activities of children and the 
environment which stimulates the most worth while 


play. 


Spontaneous and Supervised Play in Childhood. Alice 
Corbin Sies. New York: Macmillan, 
Pp. xii, 442. 

A description of the play of children in an environ- 
ment designed to encourage the best kinds of play. 


1922. 


Pamphlets 
Play Equipment for the Nursery. Neva L. Boyd 


HEALTH OF CHILDREN 
Books 


Feeding the Family. Mary Swartz Rose. New York: 
Macmillan, second revised edition, 1924. Pp. 
xix, 487. 

A guidebook to good nutrition. Separate chap- 
ters devoted to food for babies, growing children, 
adults and aged persons. 


The Growing Child. S. Josephine Baker. 
Little, Brown, 1920. 


Boston: 
Pp. x; 230. 

A splendid book for mothers, teachers and nurses 
on the health of the preschool child. The author, 
while emphasizing physical health, has included some 
fine suggestions for the mental health of the child. 


The Health of the Runabout Child. 
Lucas. 


William Palmer 
New York: Macmillan, 1923. Pp. 229. 
The reading of this book would convince many 
that they do not appreciate all of the factors which 
contribute to the health of young children, The 
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book contains accurate, helpful information written 
in a simple, interesting way. (Review: Jr. Am. Assn. 
Univ. Women, October, 1924). 


The Healthy Child from Two to Seven, 
Maccarthy. 
xiv, 235. 


Francis Hamilton 
New York: Macmillan, 1922. Pp. 


A simple, non-technical discussion of the various 
phases of child life which affect health. 


The Hygiene of the School Child. Lewis M. Terman. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1914. Pp. 417. 
A discussion of the physical and mental develop- 

ment of children of school age from the standpoint of 

health and hygiene. 


The Tired Child. Max Scham and Grete Seham. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1926. Pp. xvi, 342. 
A discussion of normal growth in childhood and 

the problem of keeping chronic fatigue out of the 

physical and mental life of the growing child. Writ- 
ten for parents, teachers, and child specialists in clear, 
readable style. 


Pamphlets 


Does the Long School Day Menace Child Health? 
H. Richardson. 
Fatigue in School Children. Max Scham. 
Health Talk to Mothers: Bad Habits of Parents. John 
A. Foote. 
Health Talk to Mothers: Physical Growth During the 
First Two Years. Howard Childs Carpenter. 
A Message to the Mothers of Tiny Tads About Health, 
Habits and Other Things. Public Health Federation. 
Methods of Work for the Pre-School Child in the Country. 
Florence L. McKay. 
Posture Training for the Pre-School Child. 
Pre-School Age Physical Defects. John C. Gebhart. 
Psychology of Child Nutrition, C. Rowena Schmidt. 
The School and Child Health; Fitting the Child’s Educa- 
tion to His Mental and Physical Abilities. Dr. 
Eleanor Crosby Kemp. 
Standards and Methods for Health Work Among Children 
of Pre-School Age. Robert Curtis. 
What England and Scotland Are Doing for Children of 
Pre-School Age. William Palmer Lucas. 
What Needs to Be Done for the Pre-School Child. 
M. Smith. 


Frank 


H. Wilde. 


Richard 


NURSERY SCHOOLS 
Books 


The Nursery School. McMillan. 
York: Dutton, 1919. Pp. xi, 356. 
Miss McMillan is a leader in the English nursery 


Margaret New 
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school movement. This book presents her own 
attitude toward the subject as well as descriptions of 
the work in England. 
Nursery School Education. Grace Owen, Editor. 
York: Dutton, second edition, 1923. 


New 
Pp. 176. 

A comprehensive treatment of the education of 
pre-school children with a survey of the nursery 
school movement in England and a description of the 
schools. 


The Open-Air Nursery School. E. Stevinson. 
York: Dutton, 1923. Pp. xi, 79. 
A sympathetic description of the Rachel McMillan 
Open-Air Nursery School, situated in one of the 
slum areas of England. 


New 


Pamphlets 


A Cooperative Nursery Play School. Dorothy Baruch. 

The Kindergarten and the Nursery School Movement. 
Julia Wade Abbot. 

Merill-Palmer School of Homemaking. 
1927. 

The Nursery Child and His Play. Dorothy Guernsey. 

The Nursery School and Parental Education. May Hill. 

The Nursery School as a Child Builder. Orline Foster. 

A Nursery School Experiment. WHarrict M. Johnson. 

Nursery Schools. Abigail A. Eliot. 

The Nursery School in Judson Health Center. 
and Child, March, 1923. 

The Nursery School and the Mother. 
Millan. 

The Nursery School Movement. Arnold Gesell. 

The Nursery School Movement in England and America. 
Emma Henton. 

The Significance of the Nursery School Idea for the Day 
Narsery. Bird Stein Gans. 

The Three-Year-Olds. 


Annual Report. 


Mother 


Margaret Mc- 


Barbara Greenwood. 


PRINCIPLES OF MODERN EDUCATION 


Books 


The Child and the Curriculum. John Dewey. 
University of Chicago Press, 1902. 


Chicago: 
Pp. 40. 

A short pamphlet which discusses in a masterly 
way the characteristics of children, the content of 
the school curriculum, and the fundamental relation- 
ships of these two. Embodies Dewey's philosophy 
of curriculum making. 


The Child and His School. 
York: Dutton, 1921. 


Gertrude Hartman. New 
Pp. xiii, 248. 


A discussion of the fundamental principles under- 
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lying modern educational theory. 


Splendid as a 
textbook for elementary study groups. Good parallel 


references. 


Education for a Changing Civilization. William H. Kil- 
patrick. New York: Macmillan, 1926. Pp. 143. 
A discussion of the changes in society which have 

created a need for a different kind of education. 


Foundations of Method: Informal Talks on Teaching. 
William Heard Kilpatrick. New York: Macmil- 
lan,1925. Pp. xi, 383. 

A discussion in conversational style of the princi- 
ples upon which teaching should be founded. Com- 
bines the philosophy of Dewey and the psychology 


of Thorndike. 


An Introduction to the Study of Education and to Teaching. 
Ellwood P. Cubberley. 
Mifflin, 1925. 


New York: Houghton 
Po. xviii, 476 

A general introductory survey of education for the 
citizen, school-board member, legislator and parent. 
Discusses in readable style such topics as the organi- 
zation of public education; present day problems as 
they relate to pupil, teacher and parent; rural educa- 
tion; educational finance. 


The School and Soctety. 


versity of Chicago Press, revised ed., 1915. Pp. 164. 


John Dewey. Chicago: Uni- 

A group of lectures specifically describing the Uni- 
versity Elementary School in Chicago, but express- 
ing in simple language the essence of modern philoso- 
phy of the education of young children. 


Shackled Y outh. 


Brown, 1921. 


Edward Yeomans. Boston. Little, 
) »k 
Pp. 138. 
Comments on schools, school people, and other 


A good 
introduction to thinking about modern education. 


people, written in a most stimulating way. 


Pamphlets 


The Advance of the American School System. National 
Education Association. 
A Handbook of Major Educational Issues. 


Education Association. 


National 


How Shall Early Education Conceive Its Objectives. 
William H. Kilpatrick. 

Machine Made Schooling. Articles by William H. 
Kilpatrick, Marietta Johnson and others. 

The New Republic, Educational Section. Articles by 
William H. Kilpatrick, W. W. Charters, George 
D. Strayer and others. 

The Rural School and the Chamber of Commerce. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


U. S. 
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PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 
Books 


The Decroly Class. Amelia Hamaide. 
Dutton, 1924. Pp. xxviii, 318. 


New York: 


An interesting description of the work of one of 
the most progressive schools in Europe, Professor 
Decroly’s school in Brussels, Belgium. 


Education Moves Ahead. Eugene Randolph Smith. 

Boston: Little, Brown, 1924. Pp. xili, 145. 

A splendid presentation in readable style of 
modern educational tendencies, aims and practices. 
The material was first used in talks to parents and 
(Review: Jr. Am. 
May, 1925). 


teachers. Assn. Univ. Women, 


An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. Ellsworth 
Collings. New York: Macmillan, 1923. Pp. 
XXVi, 346. 


This book represents the work of the author in a 
rural school where he reorganized the curriculum 
upon the basis of the ideas implied in the concept of 
the project method as formulated by Professor W. H. 
Kilpatrick. 
material. 


A splendid report, containing interesting 
Illustrated. 


New Schools for Old. 
Dutton, 1919. 


Evelyn Dewey. New York: 
Pp. xi, 337: 

A description of the regeneration of a small and 
isolated rural school and of how it became the center 


of community life and endeavor. 


Schools of To-morrow. John 
New York: 

A description of some of the more progressive 
schools in the United States. 


Dewey, and Evelyn 


Dewey. Dutton, 1915. Pp. 316. 


Pamphlets 
The Environment for Creative Education. Progressive 
Education. 
Experiments in French Primary Schools. M. Roger 


Cousinet. 
Progressive Schools in Europe. Carleton W. Washburne. 
METHODS AND PRACTICES IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


Books 


The American Elementary School. John Louis Horn. 


New York: Century, 1923. Pp. xvi, 422. 
A book which describes the function of the elemen- 
tary school in society and discusses problems of 


organization and instruction within the school. 
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BOOKS 


The Beginnings of Art in the Public Schools. 
E. Mathias. 
xiv, I19. 
A splendid discussion of the art interests and 

activities of children in the kindergarten and primary 

grades. The basic principles of the development of 
art are discussed as well as materials and methods. 


Margaret 
New York: Scribner's, 1924. Pp. 


A Conduct Curriculum for the Kindergarten and First Grade. 
Patty Smith Hill. 
Pp. xxiv, 123. 

A curriculum developed in the Horace Mann School 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. Based 
upon children’s activities rather than subject matter. 


New York: Scribner's, 1923. 


Early Childhood Education. 
Duralde Boren. 
Book Co., 1923. 


Lalla H. Pickett and 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Pp. viii, 220. 

This book sets forth clearly and convincingly the 
principles and ideals of kindergarten and first grade 
education, and then proceeds to show with a wealth of 
concrete illustration what these principles mean and 
how these ideals may be realized in every-day school- 
room practice. 


Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum. Claude 
A. Phillips. New York: Century, 1923. Pp. 389. 
An introduction presenting the objectives of 

modern education and the dominant characteristics 

of children, is followed by a discussion of the various 
school subjects. 


Parent, Teacher and School. M.E. Moore. 


Pp. xix, 395. 

The aim of this book is to state clearly the steps 
necessary to bring about cooperation of school and 
home since this is the first prerequisite in the develop- 
ment of an efficient modern school. (Review, Jr. Am. 


New York: 
Macmillan, 1923. 


Assn. Univ. Women, January, 1925). 


The Annie E, 

Houghton Mifflin, 1925. Pp. xii, 340. 
book describing the 
methods of primary education. 


Primary School. Moore. 


Boston: 
A recent purposes and 
Written in non- 
technical style and splendid for an understanding of 
beginning school work. 


Pamphlets 


The Compromise Between Mass Teaching and Individua 
W.T. Root. 


The Elementary School Curriculum. 


Teaching. 

Second Yearbook, 
Department of Superintendence. 

Individual Instruction. Progressive Education. 

Keeping Pace With the Advancing Curriculum. 


Education Association. 


National 
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The Kindergarten-Primary and the Psychologist. Wm. 
Trow. 

The Need of Instruments to Measure Kindergarten Educa- 
tion. Mary M. Reed. 

The School and the Pre-School Child. Helen T. Woolley. 

The Visiting Teacher. Jane F. Culbert. 

What Are Your Schools Doing for Y our Children? 

W. Wright. 


Bonnie 


EDUCATION OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Books 
Brightness and Dullness in Children. Herbert Woodrow 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1919. Pp. 322. 
A discussion of the nature of intelligence, the 
factors affecting it and the consideration that must 
be given to it in the education of children. 


The Education of Exceptional Children. 
Horn. 


John’ Louis 
Pp. xvi, 343. 

A book which deals with the problems of organiza- 
tion and teaching that are presented in the public 
schools by children who are above or below the 
average group, mentally or physically. 


Education of Gifted Children. Lulu M. Stedman. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1924. 
Pp. vili, 192. 


New York: Century, 1924. 


A record of the work in the opportunity room in 
the training school of the University of California, 
Southern Branch. The problems and principles of the 
opportunity room and the activities and curriculum 
followed are discussed. Sixteen case 
gifted children are given. 


studies of 


Gifted Children: Their Nature and Nurture. Leta S. 
Hollingworth. New York: Macmillan, 1926. 
Pp. xxiv, 374. 

This book brings together knowledge accumulated 
during the past decade concerning the development 
and education of gifted children. 


Special Talents and Defects. Leta S. Hollingworth. 
New York: Macmillan, 1923. Pp. xix, 216. 
A splendid discussion of individual differences in 
children and the methods of analyzing these differ- 
ences for school instruction. 


Pamphlets 

The Crippled Child: Why You Should Care. 
Auld. 

The Education of Well-Endowed Children. John Louis 
Horn. 

Fitting the Curriculum to Individual Children. 
Washburne. 

The Grading and Educating of Superior Children. 
liam T. Root. 


William 


Carleton 


Wil- 
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The Mentally Retarded Child in the Public Schools. 
Charles Scott Berry. 

Provision for the Education of Gifted Children in the 
United States. Guy M. Whipple. 

The Retarded Child: How to Help Him. 

The Superior Child in Our Schools. 
Town. 


Arnold Gesell. 
Clara Harrison 


ADOLESCENCE 


Books 


Girl. Winifred 
York: Macmillan, 1925. 


Richmond. New 


Pp. xiv, 212. 


The Adolescent 


A book addressed to the average educated parent 
in an attempt to clear away the obscurities which 
surround the problems of the young girl and to offer 
(Review: 
Jr. Am. Assn. Univ. Women, October, 1926). 


constructive help in dealing with her. 


Other People's Daughters. Eleanor Rowland Wem- 
bridge. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
Pp. Xi, 333. 

Sketches of young girls, their sweethearts and 
their families, by an unusually able psychologist. 
Based on scientific study; presented in a style which 
makes each chapter read like a bit of interesting fiction. 


1926. 


Parents on Probation. Miriam Van Waters. New 
York: New Republic, 1927. Pp. xv, 333. 
The Psychology of Adolescence. Frederick Tracy. New 


York: Macmillan, 1920. Pp. x, 246. 
A general survey of the field from the standpoint 
of morals, religion and education. 


for teachers. 


Written primarily 


The Psychology of the Junior High School Pupil. 
Pechstein and A. Laura McGregor. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 


L. A. 
New York: 
Pp. xix, 280. 

The first section of the book includes a study of 
the physical growth, psychology and personality 
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of children in the junior high school; the second is 
devoted to a discussion of junior high schools. 


Youth in Conflict. Miriam Van Waters. 
New Republic, 1925. 


New York: 
Pp. xix, 293. 

The book presents certain situations of conflict 
between young people and authority. It makes 
vivid the experiences of young human beings who 
fail to conform to established social standards. 


AND OTHERS 


Books 
Children's Reading. Lewis M. Terman and Margaret 
Lima. New York: Appleton, 1925. Pp. xi, 
263. 


Part I contains a discussion of the factors deter- 
mining the reading interests of children. Part II 
gives an annotated list of books for children up to 
fifteen years of age under such topics as picture books, 
general literature, poetry, art, history, biography, 
travel, nature, science and industry. 


The Pre-School Child from the Standpoint of Public 
Hygiene and Education. Arnold Gesell. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1923. Pp. xv, 264. 

A general discussion of the social significance of 
this age of childhood from the standpoint of public 
hygiene and education. 


Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Education. 
Herbert S. Jennings, John B. Watson, Adolf Meyer, 
and William I. Thomas. New York: Macmillan, 
1917. 
An exceptional book, written by four leading men 

in science, discussing the suggestions which biology, 


psychology, sociology, and psychiatry offer to 
education. 


Pp. vii, 211. 


Pamphlets 
Pre-School Issue, Progressive Education. Arnold Gesell, 
M. V. O'Shea, Helen T. Woolley and others. 


The Progressive Parent. Progressive Education. 





[he following educational institutions are 
among those approved by the American 
Association of University Women 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


2101 NORTH COLLEGE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Class A rating by American Medical Association 
The oldest woman's medical college in the world. 





WILSON COLLEGE 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


A fully standardized College for Women. 
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trips included. For those attending the University 

The 17 day trip at H ico, regular round trip tickets 

higher fares includes hotel accom- to Mexico City—fare, $185 and up 

modations for the 11 days in -—limited to six ings 

Hevana. Sailings each Saturday. from New York each Thursday, 


REID HALL 


The American University 
Women’s Paris Centre 


4 RUE DE CHEVREUSE, PARIS. 


Open to members of the A. A. U. W. and 
their friends. 


Pension rates from 50 francs a day for 
room, breakfast and dinner. 


Application blanks for membership sent 
on request. 


American Office 
165 West 83rd Street 
New York City 


Miss Vircinta Newcoms, Secretary 








For information and literature address 
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CROSBY HALL 


seed Agents 

The residential wing at Crosby Hall was 
opened by H. M. The Queen on the Ist 
of July, 1927. All members of the 
International Federation of University 
Women are eligible for residence at the 
Hall, provided they are carrying on 
research, or other postgraduate work in 
London. As the number of rooms is 
limited to 46, early applications should 
be made. The dining hall and common 
rooms are available as clubrooms for all 
members visiting or living in London, 
and, so far’ as bedroom accommodation 
permits, members and friends of the 
Federation will be able to spend a few 
days at the Hall at any time. The fees 
are from three guineas a week, according 
to room. Special charges are made for 
short visits and week-ends. For further 
information, application should be made 
to The Warden, Crosby Hall, Cheyne 
Walk, London, S. W. 3. 















